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ABSTRACT 

The objective of this report, the third in a series, 
jls to compare and assess the citizenship achievement of four age 
groups by educational level of the parent, color of the respondent, 
and type of community. Previous citizenship assessment reports are 
described in ED 049 111, ED 049 112, ED 049 113, and SO 002 917. 
Citizenship exercises incorporating forty objectives grouped into 
nine major citizenship goals were administered to respondents who 
indicated level of parent education. The color of each respondent was 
noted by the exercise administrator. Earlier National Assessment 
reports gave results for four sizes of community. A problem which 
occurs in interpreting results, the fact that characteristics such as 
color, type of community, and parental education are highly related 
in the population sampled, was offset in this study by the use of 
balancing methodology. Findings for all ages combined show that, in 
general, respondents from educationally advantaged homes and affluent 
communities achieve substantially more than those from less 
advantaged settings. More specifically, findings show that: 
respondents whose parents had education beyond high school succeeded 
about 12% more often; those from affluent suburban neighborhoods 
succeeded about 11% over inner city areas, and over rural areas about 
9% more often; and Non-Blacks succeeded about 11% more often than 
Blacks on the Citizenship exercises. Five appendices are included. 
(Author/SJM) 
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SUMMARY 



Citizenship is one of ten subject areas in which National Assessment periodically 
measures the degree of attainment of important educational objectives by 
Americans. This is the third in a series of reports describing the findings of 
the first assessment of Citizenship, which took place in 1969-70. Previous 
reports presented results on each measure, or exercise, for the nation as a 
whole and compared the sexes, regions of the country/ and communities grouped 
by size. 

The present report compares groups whose parents have had different amounts 
of education, color groups (Black and non-Black), and types of community. 

The Citizenship findings generally parallel those of Science and of other studies 
in that respondents from educationally advantaged homes and affluent communities 
achieve substantially more than respondents from less advantaged settings. 
Combining all ages, respondents whose parents had education beyond high school 
succeeded about 12% more often on all Citizenship results combined than 
respondents whose parents had only grade school education. Respondents from 
affluent suburban neighborhoods where there are high concentrations of profes- 
sional and managerial occupations succeeded about 11% more often than those 
from inner city areas where unemployment is high. The corresponding advantage 
of affluent suburbs over rural areas was about 9%. Non-Blacks succeeded 
about 11% more often than Blacks on the Citizenship exercises. 

In other words, groups known to be educationally or socially disadvantaged 
perform at noticeably lower levels. This pattern is fairly consistent across 
Citizenship goals or types of achievement, but on some goals certain age groups 
show a different pattern of achievement. On a few specific exercises the usual 
pattern of achievement is actually reversed and these results are noted in the 
text of the report. 



The differences between advantaged and disadvantaged groups tended to be 
larger on those achievements calling for formal or abstract knowledge, as 
compared to achievements based on practical experience. For example, the 
group whose parents were highly educated did about 17% better than the 
group whose parents had the least education on Goal D (Knowledge of the 
structure and function of government). In contrast, 9-year-olds from all 
parental education groups did about equally well on a group task requiring 
cooperation in a question-asking game. 

Some of the exercises in Goal A (Show concern for the v/ell-being of others) 
assessed verbally stated racial attitudes, and the results often followed a 
different pattern from other Citizenship results. Adults and 17-year-olds in 
the Black and inner city groups showed as much acceptance of other races 
as did the rest of the nation. But 13-year-olds in these two groups were 
substantially less accepting of other races. Such exercises may well have 
different meaning for different ethnic groups, of course. 

The report discusses the many problems of interpreting these results, in particular 
the fact that characteristics such as color, type of community, and parental 
education are highly related in the population sampled. An adjustment of the 
results to partially account for this fact is presented and discussed. Other 
problems remain and some of these will be dealt with in future National Assess- 
ment reports. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

This is the ninth report of results of data collected by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress to help describe knowledge, behavior, and attitudes 
of groups of young Americans. The main purpose of National Assessment is 
to measure what the nation's children and young adults know and can do,^ in 
order to see what changes occur from time to time. The first assessment of a 
subject area provides baseline data — the state of attainment now. Subsequent 
assessments of the same subject area will allow us to gauge progress toward 
specified educational goals and objectives. 

Citizenship, along with Science and Writing, was assessed at four age levels 

(ages 9, 13, 17, and young adults between 26 and 35) in 1969-70. Citizenship 

2 

results have been presented in two reports since then. Report 2 gave national 
results, and answered questions such as these: 

What do Americans of different ages know about how public officials gain 
their offices? What do they know about how laws are enacted and how they 
may be changed? How willing are young adults to accept people of different 
races in a variety of situations? How aware are 13-year-olds of instances of 
religious and racial discrimination in the world, and in the United States? 

How well can students work together in small groups to achieve a common 
goal ? 

^Over a period of years, 10 subject areas will be assessed: Science, Writing, 

Citizenship, Reading, Literature, Music, Social Studies, Career and Occupational 
Development, Art, and Mathematics. 

2 

Citizenship National Results, 1970. Report 2, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. Available from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, $1.25. 
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Report 6 compared performance on these and other exercises for different groups 
according to sex, region and size of the community. That report allowed us 
to answer such questions as these: How well do adults in the Northeast perform 
on Citizenship exercises in relation to the nation as a whole? How do 17- 
year-old males and females compare in knowledge of governmental structure and 
function? How do 9-year-olds in big cities compare with 9-year-olds in general 
in their ability to accomplish an assigned group task? 

This Citizenship report, the third, presents results by educational level of the 
parent, color of the respondent, and type of community (a refinement of the 
original size of community classification). These groups, plus age, region, 
and sex, are defined in Appendix A. 

Problems in Reporting Results 

Reporting the results of National Assessment poses a number of problems. One 

problem is sampling error. The results are based on a sample of people designed 

so that we can generalize from the responses of the people in the sample to 

the population they are to represent (e.g., all 9-year-olds, or all 9-year-olds 
* 4 

in the Northeast). There is always error associated with sampling, however. 
Small differences in performance for groups in one sample of respondents could 
easily disappear if another sample of people, selected by equivalent procedures, 
were assessed. Statistical procedures allow us to estimate the sampling variability 
and to make statements of confidence about how accurately the results portray 
the population. In this report a difference is stated without qualification only 
if the probability of getting a numerical difference of this size or larger by 
chance (i.e., when there is no real difference between the groups) is less than 
1 in 20. The procedures used to estimate this probability are described in 
Appendix D. 

3 

Citizenship Group Results A, 1971. Report 6, National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. 

4 

A technical discussion of the sample design is in Science National Results, 

Report 1, 1970, Appendix C. 
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Another source of problems is not so readily accommodated. National Assess- 
ment collects data in such a way that results can be related to a number of 
different characteristics in our population (i.e., geographical region, type of 
community, sex, educational level of parent, color of respondent). In 
analyzing these data, we note groups whose performance differs substantially 
from each other or from that of the nation as a whole. If we find that 
inner city core youngsters, or youngsters in the Southeast, or Black children 
do substantially less well than the nation as a whole, we have gained important 
information for future educational planning. 

We encounter problems in interpreting any differences we find, however, because 
people do not represent only one characteristic, such as place of residence, 
or level of education. For example, a high proportion of people who live in 
inner cities have parents who had less than high school education. A high 
proportion of people living in affluent suburbs have parents who received 
education beyond high school. When we report results for one group, say the 
inner city, we don't separate the effect of living in the inner city from the 
effect of having parents with less than high school education, or from the 
effects of some other characteristic not even measured. 

Suppose we want to compare the performance of people living in the inner city 
with that of people living in the affluent suburbs. In order to attribute any 
differences to place of residence, the sample of people should be alike in all 
respects except the type of community from which they come. The sample 
should include proportionate numbers of people from the affluent suburbs and 
the inner cities whose parents had different levels of education (and who 
represented other characteristics as well, such as color, sex, and so forth). 

For example, if one fourth of the sample from inner cities had only a grade 
school education, then the sample from affluent suburbs should have exactly 
the same proportion (one fourth) of people with only a grade school education. 

There is an obvious difficulty in accomplishing this. Matching two or more 
groups of people is always difficult, if not impossible. There are many 

3 
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important characteristics needed for matching which we don't know how to 
measure, or may not know we ought to measure. And the characteristics we 
do know about are often difficult to measure. In the present report, we don't 
attempt to match different sample groups, but we do use a statistical procedure 
to try to adjust for the lack of proportionality among characteristics. This 
procedure, called balancing, attempts to answer questions of the sort, "What 
would the difference between types of community have been if the dis- 
tribution of parental education, sex, color, and region had been proportionate 
in the groups being compared?" 

Balancing procedures and results were first reported for National Assessment 
data in Science Report 7. Appendix B of this report gives technical details 
of the procedure. In non-technical terms, however, balancing is a way to 
examine the performance of groups classified on one characteristic (e.g., 
parental education), adjusting for the fact that these groups may also differ 
on a specified set of other characteristics (e.g., color, sex, region of residence). 
It does nothing to compensate or adjust for other kinds of imbalance which might 
stem from characteristics not on the specified list. 

The problem discussed above still exists: We have measured National Assess- 

ment respondents only on some characteristics, and not necessarily the most 
important ones. Balancing can only begin to adjust for those characteristics 
we have measured. 

Furthermore, balancing does not take into account possible interactions among 
characteristics. We speak of two characteristics (or more) interacting together 
when the effect of the two (or more) is greater or less than the sum of the parts. 
If, for example, people who go to school in inner city ghettos do 10% worse 
than people in general, and Blacks do 5% worse than all people, do Blacks 
who go to school in inner city ghettos do 15% worse than the nation as a 
whole? If so, there is no interaction, but simply a summing of the two effects. 

5 Science Group Results B, 1971. Report 7, National Assessment of Educational 
Progress . 
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But if Blacks who go to inner city ghetto schools did 20% worse (or 5% worse) 
than the nation as a whole, this effect would not be simply an addition of being 
Black and going to the ghetto school; it would also involve an interaction of the 
two effects. We couldn't say why the interaction occurred, only that the two 
characteristics had some effect when combined that we wouldn't expect simply 
from adding them. 

Because this report examines characteristics one at a time, if there are in fact 
interactions the results reported by one characteristic give an incomplete 
picture. We expect thai future analyses and reports will examine possible 
interactions among at least two characteristics at a time (the National 
Assessment sample size doesn't allow looking at much more than that). 

Comparison of Observed and Balanced Results 

In comparing the balanced with observed results in Science and Citizenship, 
we find that the typical effect of balancing is to reduce the difference in 
performance between a group and the nation as a whole. For example, the 
observed typical performance for 9-year-olds whose parents had no education 
beyond the eighth grade is 4% below the nation as a whole on all Citizenship 
exercises combined. After balancing for disproportionality in region, type of 
community, color, and sex, this deficit is reduced to 3%. The performance 
of 9-year-olds whose parents had education beyond high school is 5% above 
the nation. After balancing, this advantage is reduced to 3%. 

Observed results describe the existing state of knowledge, behavior, and 
attitudes. The balanced results, on the other hand, emphasize the complexity 
of factors which may contribute to the results which we observe. They provide 
Q first attempt to look at the results we might obtain if the world were 
rearranged so that people with different attributes were in proportionate numbers 
in the groups we are studying. The observed results might lead us to speculate: 
"Aha, if we provided all parents with education beyond high school, the 
achievement of their children would also improve." The balanced results suggest 




that even if we did improve parents' level of education, there still might be 
differences between groups of children because of factors other than parental 
education. Future reports, which investigate the possible interactions between 
characteristics, will provide more information about which combinations of 
factors may be associated with different levels of achievement. 

In preparing this report, we decided that the observed results, which describe 
the state of achievement in the area of Citizenship as it is (or was when the 
data were collected in 1969-70) would be most meaningful and understandable 
to most readers. These results are based on people of different characteristics 
distributed as they actually are in the American population, rather than as they 
might be under different conditions. Of course, a group's performance does 
not indicate any necessary cause-and-effect relationship and this must be kept 
in mind. When the balanced results differ considerably from the observed, this 
will be noted. Both observed and balanced results for all exercises are given 
in Appendix D, for those who wish to examine them closely. Observed results 
for sex and region were reported in Citizenship Report 6. Discussions of the 
effects on sex and region of balancing on all other measured characteristics are 
included in this report. 

A surfeit of information . Citizenship exercises were developed to assess 
achievement of about 40 different objectives, which are grouped into nine major 
Citizenship goals. The nine major goals are: 

A. Show concern for the welfare and dignity of others. 

B. Support rights and freedoms of all individuals. 

C. Help maintain law and order. 

D. Know the main structure and functions of our governments. 

E. Seek community improvement through active, democratic participation. 

F. Understand problems of international relations. 

G. Support rationality in communication, thought, and action on social 
problems. 

: 13 
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H. Take responsibility for own personal development and obligations. 

I. Help and respect their own families, and nurture the development 
of their children as future citizens. 

These goals and the objectives under each are shown in Appendix C.^ Often 
there were only one or two exercises for an objective; to make the Citizenship 
results more meaningful, results are reported for each goal, rather than for 
each objective. 

The results for an exercise are reported in two ways: As the percentage of any 

group of respondents making the desired response to an exercise, and as the 
difference between the percentage for a group and the nation as a whole . For 
example: 

On one Citizenship exercise, 75% of the adults in the extreme 
affluent suburbs gave an acceptable answer, compared to 60% of 
all adults. 

The difference is: 

75% - 60% = 15% 

Adults in the extreme affluent suburbs showed a 15% advantage 
compared to all adults on this exercise. 

The national percentages of acceptable answers to all exercises are presented 
in Appendix D, along with the percentage difference from the national for each 
group defined by parental education, color, type of community, region, and 
sex. There are many Citizenship exercises, and for many exercises more than 
one result is reported. For example, one exercise asked respondents whether 
they would be willing to accept a person of a different race in five different 
situations. The percentage of respondents willing to accept him or her in each 
situation and in all five situations is reported. Thus, there are six results for 

^For more information about development of Citizenship objectives, see Citizenship 
Objectives , available for $1.00 from National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
300 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Colorado 80203. 
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this one exercise. In all/ there are 100 results or more at each age level. 

The texts of approximately half of these exercises have been made public. 

The content of the other half of the exercises is withheld to allow their use 
in future administrations. To discuss each of the released exercises would be 
tedious and not always informative. Instead, the performance of groups 
is summarized for a goal or cluster of related exercises and a few particular 
results are cited only to illustrate a general trend or to note exceptions to a 
trend . 

For any group, such as adults in extreme affluent suburb.., the difference in 
percentage correct between that group and the nation as a whole is taken for 
all results, and all the differences are ordered from most positive to most 
negative. The typical performance for the group is then summarized using the 
median difference from the national performance . The median of any set of 
numbers is the number such that half the numbers are above the median, and 
half below it. When we report that adults whose parents had some education 
beyond high school show an advantage of nearly 8%, we mean that half the 
differences between adults in the Beyond High School group and all adults are 
above an 8% advantage, and half are below an 8% advantage. As we present 
the Citizenship results in this report, we give the median difference by four 
levels of parental education, by color (Blacks compared to the nation), by seven 
types of community, by four regions, and by sex (male compared to 
females). The median differences describe relative performance on all Citizenship 
results in exhibits for each age, and on each of the nine Citizenship goals. 

A summary number such as the median difference provides a quick general 
picture of a group's pe rformance in relation to the nation c- a whole. Without 

7 Not all results were used to compute medians. Many exercises were scored so as 
to indicate the number of respondents who could list one or more ways to do someth ing, 
two or more ways, three or more ways. Each of these is a result, but not all 
were used to summarize the data presented in exhibits. When the number of 
results at an age level is indicated in an exhibit, this number excludes redundant 
results. Those excluded are indicated in Appendix D by the phrase "Not in 
exhibits" or by an asterisk. 
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examination of the content of ."he exercises themselves, however, the summary 
may be uninformative and even misleading. Some individual exercises are 
discussed in each chapter, and Appendix D presents a brief paraphrasing of the 
released, exercises and the objective each measures. Complete text of the 
released exercises is given in Citizenship Report 2. 



CHAPTER 2 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF THE PARENT 



The atmosphere in which children grow up is recognized as an important contrib- 
uting factor in their own achievement in school, in work, and in their life 
as a whole. The indicator of "home atmosphere" chosen by National Assessment 
was the educational level of the parent who went the furthest in school. 

Other indicators, such as family income, or time, parents spend with their 
children., might be better indicators of home atmosphere, but they are more 
difficult to assess. Educational level of the parent is relatively easy to measure, 
and is certainly one significant aspect of home environment. 



Every respondent to National Assessment exercises was asked to indicate the 
highest year of school completed by his or her mother and father. Levels of 
education were categorized, as follows: 



Level 

Unascertained 
Grade School 

Some High School 

High School 

Beyond High School 



Definition 

Respondent failed to indicate parental education 

Neither mother nor father was educated beyond 
eighth grade 

Either mother or father had some high school, 
but neither completed high school 

Either mother or father completed high school, 
but neither was trained beyond high school 

Either mother or father was educated beyond 
high school 



This information was obtained from respondents; if a respondent gave incorrect 
information, he or she is misclassified. In some cases, when a respondent failed 
to indicate parental education the field administrators got the information from 
school records and the appropriate level of parental education was assigned. 
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As Exhibit 2-1 makes apparent, for a large number of respondents at ages 9 
and 13 and a small number at age 17 and adult, level of parental education 
could not be ascertained. 

Exhibit 2-1 

Median numbers of respondents per exercise* 
for each level of parental education 

Age 





9 


13 


17 


Adult 


Unascertained 


789 


252 


39 


51 


Grade School 


125 


109 


146 


293 


Some High School 


144 


250 


347 


159 


High School 


567 


762 


697 


200 


Beyond High School 


787 


1,049 


959 


189 



*The actual number of people who responded to different packages 
(booklets) of exercises varied above and below these median values. 

It is not known whether results reported by level of parental education would 
change if the unascertained respondents, particularly the large number of them 
at ages 9 and 13, could be classified. U. S. Census Bureau data report that 
in recent years more Americans are completing high school and many are 
receiving education or training beyond that. The NAEP sample which has been 
classified into the four levels of parental education supports this trend of 
increasing education for parents of younger children. We might expect, therefore, 
that if the unascertained respondents could be classified by education of parent, 
the proportions in each level would remain much the same. Without this direct 
information, however, we can only speculate about any possible influence of 
the large unascertained groups, particularly at ages 9 and 13. 

Overview of Findings 

The median differences between each parental education group's performance 
on all Citizenship exercises combined and the nation as a whole are shown in 
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Exhibit 2-2. 1 Respondents whose parents had more education typically exhibited 
greater degrees of knowledge and behavior considered desirable for citizens in 
our society than did respondents whose parents had less education. 
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EXHIRIT 2-2 



SPDTAV b w.w lfvel op parental education 

AND NATION on alt. CITIZENSHIP RESULTS 




1. GRADE SCHOOL 

2. SOME HIGH SCHOOL 

3. HIGH SCHOOL 
EEYOIJD HIGH SCHOOL 



AGE: 


9 


13 


n 


A 


HO. RESULTS: 


82 


150 


lUo 


172 


KEY: 


» 


# 


+ 


$ 



The "0" on the vertical scale in Exhibit 2-2 denotes an average performance 
across all four parental education groups. At a given age,. this average is 
the mean of the median differences for the four parental education groups. 
Such a standard of national performance is the "0" baseline in all exhibits in 
this chapter, unless otherwise noted. We use the mean of the four parental 
education groups rather than the mean of all responses pooled because at the 
younger ages a larger proportion of parents have more education. If we used 
the mean of all responses pooled, the means would represent different parental 
education levels at different ages, 

- 19 
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Respondent’s in the Beyond High School group showed relatively large advantages, 
while those whose parents graduated from high school showed smaller advantages. 
Deficits of similar sizes are shown by the Some High School and Grade School 
groups at ages 9, 13, and 17. The adults in these two groups differ considerably, 

however — those in the Grade School group had a median deficit of about 7%, 
compared to about 1% for the Some High School adults. It is interesting to 
speculate on the contrast between 17-year-olds and adults at the lower parental 
education levels. What are the characteristics of the home environment of 
17-year-olds whose parents did not graduate from high school which could 
account for this apparent lack of progress? Or of adults, to explain their 
better performance in the Some High School group? Parents of National Assess- 
ment young adults (26-35) probably were themselves in school in the 1930s, 
the depression years. Parents of the 17-year-olds would have been in school 
in the post-World War II years. "Dropping out" of school during the depression 
surely reflected different needs and motivations than dropping out in the 1940s 
and 1950s. The children of parents who dropped out of high school in the post- 
World War II years in fact are not more advantaged than children of parents 
who didn't start high school at all. The people who dropped out during these two 
quite different eras thus may also have been quite different in their own aspira- 
tions and their aspirations and expectations for their children. 

Each of the nine Citizenship goals assesses achievements of different behaviors, 
knowledge, and attitudes. Median differences by goal and some individual 
exercises within each goal are discussed below. The median differences by 
goal generally follow those on all Citizenship results except on Goals H (Take 
responsibility for own personal development . . .) and I (Help and respect own 
families . . .). Groups which typically perform below the nation often do 
nearly as well as the nation as a whole on these two goals. The sections on 
Goals H and I below discuss this point further. 
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Another way of examining the overall picture of results by parental education 
is to count the number of results in each gcal on which a particular group did 
better than usual (better than their median difference on all results) or did less 
well than usual. Tabulations showing these counts are given in Appendix F. 
Briefly, they show that four groups— 9-, 13- , and 17-year-olds in the Some High 
School group, and adults in the Grade School group — which typically show 
deficits on all Citizenship results do better on Goal A exercises (Show concern 
for the well-being of others . . .). On the other hand, groups that did about 
the same as or better than the nation on all results did not do as well on Goal 
A (adults in the Some High School, and 17-year-olds in the Beyond High School 
groups) . 

The tabulations in Appendix F show other departures from typical performance, 
but no general pattern is apparent for any other goal. 

Balancing 

As we discussed in chapter 1, the performance of any group of respondents may 

reflect many factors, such as the community and region of the country in which 

they live, their sex, and their color. The purpose cf balancing is to try to 

show the results for a group, such as the Grade School group, if the proportion 

of inner city, and rural, and Black, and Southeastern respondents were the 

same in the Grade School group as in the nation as a whole. Balancing cannot 

take into account all the factors which might be linked to the different results 

in the four levels of parental education, however. Keeping this caution in 

mind, we present a comparison of the median differences as observed and after 

balancing in Exhibit 2-3. Across the four levels of parental education, the 

median differences are reduced by more than one third at age 9, but by less 

than a quarter at ages 13, 17, and adult. Except for age 9, then, dispropor- 

tionality of the other characteristics on which data were balanced seems to make 

relatively little difference in the comparisons of parental education levels. 

Perhaps the apparently greater disproportionality at age 9 would have been 

decreased if the large group of unascertained respondents could have been 

classified by parents' education. 
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Exhibit 2-3 



Compari-on of observed and balanced median differences 
on all results, by level of parental education 

Age 

9 13 





Observed 


Balanced 


Observed 


Balanced 


Grade School 


-4.4 


-2.9 


-6.0 


-4.5 


Some High School 


-2.2 


-1.C 


-3.0 


-2.2 


High School 


1.5 


.6 


1.8 


1.0 


Beyond High School 


5.0 


3.4 


7.2 


5.7 






17 


Adult 


Grade School 


-5.6 


-5.0 


-7.0 


-5.6 


Some High School 


-5.5 


-3.9 


-1.5 


-.9 


High School 


3.1 


2.5 


1.8 


1.3 


Beyond High School 


7.f 


6.4 


6.8 


5.3 



The balanced results presented in the chapters on Blacks (chapter 3) and type 
of community (chapter 4) generally show larger reductions of differences than 
these for parental education roughly one third for Blacks at all ages and about 
one half for type of community. The lack of proportionality apparently distorts 
the results for those two characteristics more than for parental education. 

Performance on Citizenship Goals and Exercises 

The median differences merely summarize a group's performance on a set of indi- 
vidual exercises, but don't tell us how well or how poorly a group does on each separate 
exercise. A picture of how, for each age and level of parental education, a 
group compares to the nation on each exercise is shown in Exhibits 2-4 to 2-8. 

For example. Exhibit 2-4 shows the distribution of results for each age in the 
Grade School group. The "0" in the vertical scale to the left indicates national 
performance (observed, not standardized as discussed earlier). At age 17, the 
median difference is -8.3%, but on one result 17-year-olds in the Grade School 
group do 14% better than on the nation. On three others, they are 23% below 
the nation. Exhibits 2-5 to 2-8 provide similar information for the three other 
levels of education and the unascertained group. 
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EXHIBIT 2-5 

DIFFERENCE IN* EE? CENT CCPRrTC? BETWEEN SO?- !E HIGH SCHOOL 
CROUP AND THE ‘WHOLE NATION FOR EACH RESULT* 



11 



AGE 
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9 2 FXFPCTS^S 
MEDIAN -1.lt 
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EXHIBIT 2-7 



DIFFERENCE IN PERCENT CORRECT BETWEEN 
GROUP AND THE WHOLE NATION FOR 



BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 
EACH RESULT 



1 



13 



AGE 



17 



ADULT 



R2 EXERCISPS ISO EXERCISES 

MEDIAN 4 . 01 MEDIAN 4.2% 



140 EXERCISES 172 EXERCISES 

MEDIAN 5.1% MEDIAN 7.5% 
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EXHIBIT 2-8 



DIFFERENCE IN PERCENT CORRECT BETWEEN UNASCERTAINED LEVEL 
OF PARENTAL EDUCATION AND THE UHOLE NATION FOR EACH RESULT* 

AGE 

2 13 17 ADULT 



R2 P X ERC t S PS 
*1 ED TAN -5.3% 



150 EXERCISES 
MEDIAN -5.7% 



140 EXERCISES 
MEM AN -10*4% 



172 EXERCISES 
MEDIAN -14.2% 
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Several results with more extreme differences at age 17 and ndult were omitted because of space restrictions- The 
result values were: Age 17-4>23.1*,*10. 5, -39.8, -1*0.6, -1*1.0, -1*5.3, -58.7, - 61 . 2 , -69-9; udult-t-23.9 . -37.3, -39.3 

-1*0.6, -1*0.9. 
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Goal A. Show Concern for the Welfare and Dignity of Others 



Exercises in this goal assess respondents' willingness to treat all individuals 
with respect, not to condemn others on the basis of irrelevant personal or social 
characteristics, and their knowledge of agencies or individuals from whom to seek 
help in a variety of situations. One set of Goal A exercises assessed the 
respondents' stated attitudes toward people of a different race, and their aware- 
ness of religious discrimination. None of these were asked at age 9. 
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The overall pattern of median differences on Goal A is shown in Exhibit 2-9. 
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1PDTAN OIPFFRPNCES BETWEEN L^VEL O F PARENTAL EDUCATION 
AND NATTON, GOAL A 




AGE: 9 13 II A 

NO. RESULTS: 8 *»9 33 !»1 



The standardized performance, as discussed on page 12, is the basis of comparison 
for each educational level in this and all subsequent exhibits of median differences 
in this chapter, unless otherwise noted. 
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The general pattern of median deficits and advantages for each educational 
group on Goal A is similar to that for all exercises. All ages in the Beyond 
High School group show the greatest advantages, and the Grade School and 
ages 13, 17, and adult in the Some High School groups, the greatest deficits. 

Race-related and other Goal A results . Exhibit 2-10 shows the number of 
Goal A results which were related to racial issues and those which were not. 

Exhibit 2-10 

Total Goal A results, and number of race- and 
non-race-related results obtained at each age 

Age 





9 


13 


17 


Adult 


All Goal A results 


8 


49 


33 


41 


Race-related results 


0 


28 


22 


23 


Other Goal A results 


8 


21 


11 


18 



The median differences on the race-related exercises are shown in Exhibit 2-11. 
As usual, the Beyond High School group shows the greatest advantage, followed 
by the High School group. A common stereotype might lead us to expect that 
respondents whose parents had only grade school education would show a greater 
deficit than those with some high school, but this is found only at age 13; 
13-year-olds in the Grade School group had a deficit of nearly 10%, compared 
to about 2% for Some High School 13— year-olds. The deficits shown by 
adults in the Grade School and Some High School groups are not substantially 
different from one another. 



Exhibit 2-12 allows a comparison of median differences on the race-related 
and non-race-related results in Goal A. The two sets of exercises yield 
similar results, except that Grade School adults show a larger deficit on the 
3 

Appendix G identifies results in the race and other clusters of exercises 
discussed throughout this report. 
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INDIAN DIFPFRFNCFS BF.TWFFN LEVFL OF PARENTAL EDUCATION 
AND NATION ON RACF-PELATFD EXERCISES 
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AGE: 9 13 17 A 

NO. RESULTS: 0 28 22 23 



non-race-related results (8%) than on the race-related results (3%). Their 
relatively large deficit on non-race-related results is due in part to their 
apparent lack of awareness of religious discrimination in the world and in the 
lh S* (A6), discussed further below. 



Exhibit 2-12 
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Median differences on Goal A, racial attitude, and 
non-racial attitude exercises by parental education 

Level of 



Education 


Age Non 


-Race 


Race 




9 


-5 




Grade 


13 


-6 


-10 


School 










17 


-5 


-3 




adult 


-8 


-3 




9 


2 ■ 


, 


Some High 


13 


-4 


-1 


School 










17 


-4 


-2 




adult 


-2 


-6 




9 


1 




High 


13 


3 


2 


School 










17 


2 


2 




adult 


6 


2 




9 


5 


_ 


Beyond High 


13 


7 


9 


School 










17 


6 


3 




adult 


5 


6 


Several race- related questions asked respondents 


if they would 


accept people of a different race 


in different situations. 


such i 



dentist or doctor," "live next door to you," or "stay in the same hotel or 
motel as you." There were three sets of this type of question, each set asking 
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about five situations. We examined the percent of respondents saying yes to 
each situation and to all five situations. With few exceptions, three quarters 
or more of the respondents at each of the three ages indicated willingness to 
accept people of a different race in each situation, and more than half the 
respondents said yes to all five situations presented to them. However, the 
parental education groups often differed from each other. In general, respondents 
in the two higher education groups tended more often than the two lower 
education groups to say they would associate "with people of a different race." 

A striking exception is the response to the "dentist or doctor" question; 90% 
of the 17-year-olds in the Grade School group said they would associate with 
a dentist or doctor of a different race, while 73% of the 17-year-olds in the 
Beyond High School group said yes (A4-1). On the other hand, more adults 
in the Beyond High School group (80%) than in the Some High School group 
(66%) said yes to this question. Examination of exercises A4, A53, and A54 
in Appendix D provide more information about the patterns —and departures 
from patterns. 

Thirteen-year-olds in the Grade School group showed the greatest deficit of 
any group — 10% — on the racial attitude exercises. Their responses to several 
questions describe where some of the deficits occurred, but don't explain why. 

The 13-year-olds in the Grade School group were less willing than others of 
their age to accept a person of another race sitting at a table next to them in 
a crowded restaurant (69% compared to 82% of all 13-year-olds, A4-4); or to 
stay in the same hotel or motel (66% compared to 88% of all 13-year-olds, 

A4-5) . The 13-year-olds in the Grade School group were also less likely to 
indicate acceptance in five of five situations (16% fewer on A4-8; 15% fewer 
on A54-8; 30% fewer on A53-8). Perhaps as higher and higher proportions of 
the population get a high school education, the smaller proportion who do not 
become more distinctive in certain ways (e.g., less accepting of other races). 

Another exercise concerning race asked 13-year-olds about their awareness of 
racial discrimination in the world and in the United States. The five parts 
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of this question asked if they were aware of racial discrimination in the world 
(A5-1), to name one location in the world where it occurred (A5-2), to give 
an example of racial discrimination in the world (A5-3), whether they were 
aware of racial discrimination in the United States (A5-4), and, if so, to give 
an example (A5-5). Thirteen-year-olds whose parents had more education con- 
sistently exhibited more awareness of racial discrimination than did 13-year-olds 
with less educated parents. 

A similar exercise dealing with discrimination on the basis of religion rather 
than race was given to ages 13, 17, and adults. Two thirds or more of the 
respondents at each age were aware of religious discrimination in the world 
(A6-1) and at least half could name one location where it occurred (A6-2), 
but with one exception 4 no more than 40% gave any other information about 
what kind of religious discrimination they had in mind in the world (A6-3) or 
in the U. S. (A6-5), or were even aware of religious discrimination in the 
U. S. (A6-4). As usual, the higher education groups consistently did better 
than the lower education groups on these questions. 

Where to seek help . Several exercises asked respondents where they would seek 
help in a variety of situations — e.g. , in case of fire, or if a traffic signal 
was out of order. More than 90% of 13- and 17-year olds and adults in every 
parental education group were able to give appropriate responses to at least 
one such question from a set of three or four. The proportion of respondents 
able to name all three or four sources was less in the Grade School and Some 
High School groups than in the more educated groups. 

Helping Behavior 

Concern for others and loyalty to friends were assessed at ages 9 and 13 by 
asking respondents to describe specific cases when they had helped someone else, 

and whether they would be willing to associate with a friend whose father was 
in {ail. 

4 

Sixty percent of the adults gave an example of religious discrimination in the 
world (A6-3) . 

5 

A8-1 to A8-11; A52, A56-1, A56-2, A57-1, A57-2, A60-1, A60-2. 
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At least half the children reported helping another boy or girl outside of school 
within the past year (59% of 9-year-olds, 78% of 13-year-olds; Al-1), but 
13% fewer 13-year-olds in the Grade School group did so. 

Willingness to associate with a friend whose father was in (ail (A2-1) was 
relatively high for all 9-year-olds (56%) and 13- year-olds (79%), but 17% 
fewer 13-year-olds in the Grade School group said they would do so. 

Goal B. Support Rights and Freedoms of All Individuals 

Knowledge of one's rights under the Constitution is essential if the rights and 
liberties of all individuals are to be preserved. Exercises in this goal include 
knowledge of constitutional guarantee of individual rights such as freedom from 
police entry into one's home except under certain conditions, right of assembly, 
and freedom of speech. The median differences for each level of parental 
education and age are shown in Exhibit 2-13. 

Particularly noticeable is the performance of 9-year-olds in the Grade School 
group, who do as well as those in the High School group on the Goal B results. 
The 9-year-olds in the Some High School group, on the other hand, show a 
relatively large deficit (those in the Beyond High School group show their usual 
advantage). More 9-year-olds in the Grade School and High School groups, 
compared to those in the Some High School group, were aware of the right of 
freedom of travel (A51-1, A51-2), and thought it all right to tell other people 
the Governor or President is doing a bad job and could explain why it is all 
right to do so (B5- 1) . 

Three questions on which 13-year-olds in the Grade School group show a 
relatively great deficit (from 14% to 22%) concern due process of law (B54-1 
and B54-2) and rights of privacy (B53-1). On the other hand, 13-year-olds 
in this group do very well when asked to explain when an assembly of people 
might not be lawful (B3-1); 70% of them, compared to 48% of all 13-year- 
olds, gave an acceptable answer. 
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A freedom of speech' 1 question has been discussed in previous Citizenship 
reports because of the generally low proportion of people who would allow three 
controversial opinions to be stated on radio and television. The opinions are: 

1. Russia is better than the United States. 

2. Some races of people are better than others. 

3. It is not necessary to believe in God. 

Nationally, 5% of 13-year-olds, 22% of the 17-year-olds, and 32% of the 
adults would allow these three statements to be made, and 4%, 18%, and 25% 
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of each age cited freedom of speech as the reason for allowing them to be 
stated. The results by parental education groups are shown in Exhibit 2-14. 

Exhibit 2-14 

Responses to "freedom of speech" question 



B4-4 



Would allow all three opinions 
to be stated 



B4-5 



Gave freedom of speech as a 
reason 





Nat. 


Differe 

GS 


nee 

SHS 


from national 
HS BHS 


13 


5 


3 


-4 


-2 


3 


17 


22 


-14 


-10 


-3 


/ 10 


A 


32 


-15 


-9 


2 


22 


13 


4 


2 


-3 


-2 


2 


17 


18 


-12 


-10 


-3 


10 


A 


25 


-11 


-7 


2 


15 



The national percentages for 13-year-olds on each question are so low that any 
differences can't be considered reliable. More 17-year-olds and adults whose 
parents had education beyond high school/ compared to those whose parents had 
less education, would allow all three controversial statements to be made, and more o 
them cited freedom of speech as a reason. 

Goal C. Help Maintain Law and Order 

Awareness of the need for rules and laws and of ways of changing unjust laws 
are some of the achievements assessed under this goal. The median differences 
are given in Exhibit 2-15. Adults at different education levels differ less on 
this goal than has been apparent in other goals. The national performance on 
most of the eight results in Goal C was quite high (on five of them, 80% or 
more of all adults gave the correct response), and adults in all but the Grade 
School group exhibited rather similar levels of achievement. 

At some ages, the Grade School and Some High School groups showed a relative 
lack of awareness of why laws are needed and of a legal system available for 
settling disputes: 
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Cl-2 Asked to give a reason why rules are needed on the playground, 
88% of all 9-year-olds did so, but 15% fewer 9-year-olds in 
the Grade School group did so. 



C1-4 Asked to give a reason why grownups need rules, 63% of all 

9-year-olds but 14% fewer 9-year-olds in the Grade School 
group did so. 
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C3-1 



C2-1 



C2-3 



C4— 1 



Half of all 13-year-olds stated that a legal system is provided 
for settling an argument over money, but 19% fewer 13-year-olds 
in the Grade School group and 15% fewer 13-year-olds in the 
Some High School group did so. 

On this same exercise, 69% of all 17- year-olds stated that a 
legal system is provided for settling an argument over money, 
compared to 55% of 17-year-olds in the Some High School group. 
Adults in the Grade School group also were less likely than other 
adults to state that there is a legal system to settle a dispute 
over money ( 78 %, compared to 87% of all adults). 

Seventeen-year-olds in the Some High School group were less 
likely than were other 17-year-olds to state one reason why 
laws are needed (90% compared to 97% of all 17- year-olds), and 
to state three reasons why laws are needed (42%, compared to 
59% of all 17- year-olds). 

While half of all adults described an unjust or unfair law, 12% 
fewer adults in the Grade School group did so. 



All ages in the High School and Beyond High School groups perform at or above 
the national performance on nearly all Goal C exercises. 

Goal D. Know the Main Structure and Functions of Our Government 

Although a large proportion of the exercises in this goal are factual in nature, 
some assess respondents' understanding of the reasons why government functions 
as it does (why have two candidates in an election?; why do elected repre- 
sentatives often vote the way their constituents want?). The median differences 
shown in Exhibit 2-16 show the usual advantages for the higher education group: 
compared to the lower education groups. 

A small cluster of exercises asked about understanding of the basic principles 
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of government. The results on some individual exercises in this cluster are 
listed below: 



6 

Exercises tn clusters discussed 
in Appendix G. 



in this and following chapters are identified 
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Dl-1 



Dl-1 


Forty-eight percent of all 9-year-olds stated one or more purposes 
of government, but about 17% fewer 9-year-olds in the Grade 
School and Some High School groups did so. Of all 13-year- 
olds, 81% gave one or more purposes, while 17% fewer 13- 
year-olds in the Grade School group did so. 


D3-1 


While 83% of all 13-year-olds selected from four alternatives 
the correct reason why it is good to have two candidates in an 
election, 18% fewer 13-year-olds in the Grade School group 
did so. 


D4- 1 


Asked to give a reason why elected representatives often try to 
vote as constituents want, 72% of all 13-year-olds and 81% of 
all 17-year-olds did so, but 22% fewer 13-year-olds and 17% 
fewer 17-year-olds in the Grade School group did so. 



Lower education groups showed less knowledge of the structure of federal and 
state government, as the following results indicate: 



D2- 1 


Asked if the President of the United States has the right to do 
anything he wants, 49% of the 9-year-olds, 72% of the 13- 
year-olds, 78% of the 17-year-olds, and 89% of the adults 
correctly said no, 
but - 

fewer 9-, 13- , and 17-year-olds in the Grade School and Some 
High School groups than in the Beyond High School groups gave 
the correct answer. 


D6- 1 


More than 45% of 17-year-olds and adults knew that a state 
might have more senators than representatives if its population 
is small, but at least one third fewer 17-year-olds and adults 
in the Grade School group than in the Beyond High School group 
gave this answer. 



D7-1 Nine- year-olds in the Grade School group were less likely than 

other 9-year-olds to state correctly that governors are elected 
(72% of Grade School 9-year-olds, compared to 86% nationally). 

An important role of citizens is to be alert to the functions of government and 
the people who are elected or appointed to carry them out. The results to 
two questions which assessed this monitoring function show: 

D9-1 Fewer 9-year-olds in the Grade School group than other 9-year- 
olds knew the name of the President of the United States (78% 
compared to 91% nationally). 

D9-2 The differences among parental education groups were unusually 
large on knowledge of the Vice President's name; 



Stated Name of Vice-President* 

Difference from national 



Age 


National 


GS 


SHS 


HS 


BHS 


Unascertained 


13 


1 60 


-33 


-17 


-3 


14 


-16 


17 


75 


-21 


-23 


4 


12 


-10 


adult 


87 


-9 


1 


3 


8 


-15 



♦Percentage differences of 10% or less are not reliably different from 
the national results. 

Goal E. Seek Community Improvement through Active, Democratic Participation 

The focus of many of the exercises in this goal was the awareness of respondents 
about how to influence their government, and the actions they had taken to 
make their views or desires known. Another group of exercises examined 
respondents' behavior in assigned group task situations. Although group partici- 
pation exercises were given at ages 9, 13, and 17, the sample size for 13- and 
17-year-olds is not Icrge enough to show results by educational level and they 
are omitted from calculating Goal E median differences. 

For 9-year-olds, the median differences shown in Exhibit 2-17 are comprised of 
three exercises about civic action, and nine behaviors observed in the group 
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situation. The median differences for 9-year-olds vary little among levels of 
parental education. Most of these exercises assess effective action in a group, 
which is often initiated by teachers and is probably less dependent on home 
influence than are other citizenship skills, knowledge, and attitudes. The 
group task required them to work in two teams of four children each, competing 
to guoss an unknown object in a box in front of them.^ In general, 9-year-olds 

Citizenship Report 2 describes the exercise fully. 
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in all educational levels did well on this task. One exceptional result was 
found for 9-year-olds in the Some High School group, however — while 92% 
of all 9-year-olds worked with their team throughout the 30-minute task without 
discouraging the team through words or behavior, 11% fewer 9-year-olds in the 
Some High School group worked without discouraging the team. We have no 
explanation to suggest for this finding. 

If we think of the exercises comprising Goal E for 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, 
and adults as indicators of feelings of power to influence government, and of 
actual civic behaviors engaged in, the median differences shown for these three 
ages in Exhibit 2-17 suggest that: 

Respondents in the Beyond High School group know of ways to 
influence their government, and do engage in behavior to influence 
public opinion and public officials, more than do respondents in the 
other groups; 

Respondents whose parents had little education are relatively un- 
informed of ways to be influential and do not take actions which 
might be influential; 

Respondents whose parents graduated from high school fall between 
these extremes. 

Results for some of the specific exercises provide support for these general 
statements: 



Difference from national* 



El-1 


Age 


National % 


GS 


SHS 


HS 


BHS 


Stated one or more ways 
citizens can influence 


17 


77 % 


-15% 


-10% 


2% 


8% 


actions of their government 


adult 


86 


-6 


6 


-2 


10 


E2-2 














Think they can have some 
influence on state decisions 


17 


50 


-13 


-8 


4 


4 


and gave one way 


adult 


59 


-9 


-1 


5 


8 



*Differences of 7% or less are not reliably different from the national 
percentage of response. 
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Many exercises whose content has not been released asked about civic behaviors 

O 

which respondents had engaged in or could engage in to effect change. The 
findings follow the pattern outlined above, with one age group or more in the 
Grade School or Some High School groups indicating relatively less such behavior, 
the respondents in the Beyond High School group, relatively more. 

Goal F. Understand Problems of International Relations 

Exercises in this goal assess two main objectives ““awareness of the problems of 
international conflict and dangers to national security, and of means to seek 
world peace. 



The two upper levels of parental education, particularly the Beyond High School 
group, excelled, as usual. Exhibit 2-18 shows fairly large deficits for some ages 
in the two lower education groups. Given the opportunity for exposure to accounts 
of war and attempts for peace, the apparent inability of respondents in the Grade 
School and Some High School groups to give reasons for wars, to name countries 
in which fighting has occurred and to explain why, and to suggest possible ways 
to avoid future wars is perhaps surprising: 



F3-1 Asked to give one or more reasons why countries have wars, 
71% of all 9-year-olds did so, but 24% fewer of their peers 
in the Grade School group, and 15% fewer i;-, the Some High 
School group did so; 



Ninety percent or more of 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, and 
adults in all levels of parental education named at least one 
country fighting in the past 12 months, but: 



F2-3 Fewer 13-year-olds, 17-year-olds, and adults in the Grade School 
group and fewer 13- and 17-year-olds in the Some High School 
groups than in the higher education groups named at least three 
countries in which fighting had occurred in the past 12 months; 
and these groups were also less likely to give at least one 
F2-6 explanation of what the fighting was about in one country. 

8 E51-1, E51-3, E52-2, E53-1, E53-2, E54-1, E54-2, E55-1 . 
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As usual, the adults in the Some High School group, and respondents in the 
High School and Beyond High School groups did about as well as or better 
than the nation as a whole. 

Goal G. Support Rationality in Communication, Thought, and Action on 
Social Problems 

This goal emphasizes the importance of citizens being aware of civic problems, 
of the relationship between social problems and possible solutions, of the need 
for free communication, and of the need for critically evaluating communications. 
The median differences between each education level and the nation shown in 
Exhibit 2-19 follow the usual pattern. 

Relatively more awareness of the value of open communication was shown at 
age 17 in the higher education groups (see, for example, G59-2, -4, -5, -6). 
On one released exercise dealing with free communication, however, 17-year- 
olds in the Grade School group did nearly as well as all 17-year-olds. This 
exercise (G10-1) asked why it might be good to have newspapers in a community 
printed by more than one company. The possibility for a greater variety of 
viewpoints and information was the desired response. 

Two exercises which assessed awareness of civic issues asked which of four 

alternative choices was one of the greatest problems facing our large cities. 

9 

The three incorrect alternatives were identical in both questions (which were 
not asked the same respondents). The choice of "slums are growing" (G2-1) 
was much easier than the choice of "inadequate transportation" (G3-1), as 
Exhibit 2-20 illustrates. The national percentage of correct responses was much 
higher to the "slums" questions, than to the "transportation" question. Further- 
more, 12% of the 17-year-o!ds and 16% of the adults chose the "I don't know" 
response on the second question rather than attempt a choice. The exhibit 

9 

The three incorrect alternatives were: (a) There is a lack of government support 

for industry; (b) Minority groups have gained great political power; and (c) Not 
enough workers can be attracted from farm areas. 
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shows the usual trend of higher performance by respondents whose parents had 
more education. Note also that 7% more adults in the Grade School group 
than all adults said "I don’t know." 
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Exhibit 2-20 



Responses to exercises asking about problems 
facing large cities, by parental education* 



Difference from national 



G2-1 


Age 


National % 


GS 


SHS 


HS 


BHS 


Hr I 


17 


83% 


-18 


-2 


2 


3 


Slums are 














growing” 


adult 


79 


-11 


0 


8 


9 


1 don't know 


17 


2 


-1 


-1 


0 


1 




adult 


4 


1 


-2 


0 


-1 


G3-1 














"Inadequate 


17 


35 


-11 


-9 


-2 


7 


transportation " 


adult 


45 


-16 


-2 


10 


15 


1 don 't know 


17 


12 


-4 


2 


-2 


0 




adult 


16 


7 


4 


-6 


-8 


* Percentage differences 


. of 4% or less do 


not differ re 


liably 



the national percentage response. 

Goal H. Take Responsibility for Own Personal Development and Obligations 

Awareness of sources for personal development through educational and occupa- 
tional planning for the future are important civic behaviors. They are more 
related to another National Assessment area. Career and Occupational Develop- 
ment, and in future years will be assessed under that area, rather than 
Citizenship. 

Exercises assessed awareness of sources of information, such as the library and 
magazines, and whether respondents had taken advantage of such opportunities 
as training programs or counseling at school. As we noted in the Overview 
of Findings, some groups which typically show rather large deficits do better on 
this Goal as Exhibit 2-21 shows — for example 9- and 13-year-olds in the Grade 
School and Some High School groups. 
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Some specific results: 

H3-1 Thirty-two percent of all adults described courses or lessons they 
had taken during the last two years, compared to 24% of adults 
in the Grade School group and 45% of adults in the Beyond High 
School group. 

H4-2 Among 17-year-olds, 87% nationally said they had talked about 

plans for education or jobs with their parents or guardian, compared 
to 72% in the Grade School group, 78% in the Some High School 
group, and 94% in the Beyond High School group. 

The findings that about three quarters or more of the 17-year-olds in the lower 
education groups reported discussing their future plans with a parent or guardian 
is encouraging, despite being a lower percentage than that of all 17-year-olds. 

We have no check on the accuracy of these self-reports, however. 

Goal I. Help and Respect Their Own Family (9 and 13); 10 Nurture the 
Development of Their Children as Future Citizens (Adults) 

Helping around the house, care of children, and awareness by parents of their 
children's interests are important indicators of the mutual regard of members of 
the family. The median differences are shown in Exhibit 2-22. Some groups 
which typically show large deficits perform near or above the national results 
on this goal, such as age 9, 13, and adult in the Some High School group, 
and age 13 in the Grade School group. Grade School adults, however, show 
a large deficit of 9% on this goal, fewer of them reporting that they know the 
favorite subject of the oldest child in school (15-1), or that they participate 
in child-related organizations at school (153-1, -2, -3). 

Almost 100% of children in all educational groups report helping with work 
around home (age 9; 11-1), and that they have home duties that they do 
regularly (age 13; 12-1). From about 50% to 60% of the 9-year-olds in all 
educational groups described something they had explained to a younger brother 
or sister (13-1). All exercises in Goal I are of the self-report type, and the 

^No Goal I exercises were administered at age 17. 
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only check on the accuracy of responses was to ask for specific information 
about the activity reported. However, it seems quite plausible that children, 
regardless of the educational level of their parents, have certain tasks which 
they are required to do, and that they at least occasionally help a younger 
brother and sister with questions and problems. The questions asked of adults 
also were of a self-report nature, and the results seem to suggest that in fact 
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adults in the highest and lowest parental education groups do differ in knowl- 
edge about and participation in their children's activities. 



CHAPTER 3 



COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF BLACKS 

In view of the widespread national concern with the educational disadvantage 
of Blacks and other minority groups. National Assessment was designed to 
provide more information cbout the extent of such disadvantages. The color 
of each respondent was noted by the exercise administrator on the assessment 
package as answers were turned in. During year 01, color was noted as Black, 
White, or Other by the administrator. Because of inconsistency in discriminating 
among White and Others, these two categories were combined into non-Black. 

The non-Black category, in addition to many Whites, included Orientals, 
Mexican-Americans, Indians, and some Puerto Ricans. The present chapter 
gives results for Blacks in this first cycle of Citizenship assessment. The 
standard measure of relative performance on each exercise is the difference 
between the percentage of correct answers given by Blacks and the national 
percentage of correct answers. Data for non-Blacks are shown in Appendix D. 

Overview of Findings 

The typical performance of Blacks at all four ages shows deficits of about 9 % 
on all Citizenship results combined. Exhibit 3-1 graphs the observed median 
differences on all Citizenship results combined and by each goal. Although 
the four ages don't always follow the same pattern, a general tendency emerges — 
large deficits appear on goals which require knowledge (of problems of inter- 
national relations. Goal F; of the structure and function of government. Goal 
D; of socially important issues and solutions. Goal G for ages 17 and adults, 
particularly; and of why laws are needed and how to change unjust laws. Goal 
C). Results for these four goals appear in the left half of Exhibit 3-1. 

Smaller deficits or even advantages are shown on goals which draw upon common 
knowledge or experience, such as Goals H (Take responsibility for own personal 
development) and I (Help and respect own families). Similar results were found 
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Exhibit 3-1 

Median differences between Black and national performance an 
all Citizenship results combined and on each goal* 




for respondents in the Grade School and Some High School groups where 
performance was closer to national results on questions which could be answered 
on the basis of experience rather than academic learning. 

Although Blacks show median deficits on all goals (except for age 13, Goal I), 

they do as well c« or better than the nation on a number of individual exercises 
or clusters of exercises: 

Black 17-year-olds and adults say they are at least as willing as 
all 17-year-olds and adults to accept people of a different race in 
many different situations (Goal A). 

Black 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds participated effectively in group 
tasks which required cooperative effort (Goal E). 

As many Black 9- and 13-year-olds as all 9- and 13-year-olds 

reported helping wth chores at home and helping younger brothers 
and sisters (Goal I). 

On the other hand. Blacks do relatively poorly on some other individual exercises: 

Fewer 3lack 13-year-olds than all 13-year-olds expressed awareness of 
racial discrimination in the world and in the U. S. (Goal A). 

Fewer Black 17-year-olds and adults than all 17-year-olds and adults 
would allow three controversial statements to be made on radio or 
television (Goal B). 

Black 17-year-olds and adults exhibited relatively little awareness 
of how to influence governmental actions, and very few reported 

having taken any action to make their views known or to effect 
change (Goal E). 

As we discussed in chapter 2, another way of examining the relative performance 
on goals is to tabulate the number of exercises on which performance is above 

the median deficit, and the number below the median deficit. These tabulations 
are given in Appendix F. 
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The Effects of Balancing 



The interpretation of the results summarized above is not a simple task. The 
performance of the Black respondents in National Assessment can reflect 
individual, school, or environmental factors, and there is no sure way to 
disentangle the complex web that represents the Black educational condition 
in America today. Balancing, discussed in chapters 1 and 2, attempts to adjust 
for the biasing effect of disproportions due to parental education, region of 
residence, etc., but many factors are not available in National Assessment data 
and we cannot, of course, adjust for these. Thus the adjustments may well be 
too small, and the balanced figures cannot be expected to represent the full 
potential in citizenship of Black children and young adults under appropriate 
educational stimulation at home and in school. 

Nevertheless, the effect of balancing for parental education, type of community, 
region, and sex is to reduce the median differences between Black and national 
performance, and by amounts somewhat greater than those discussed in chapter 2, 
Parental Education. Exhibit 3-2 shows the median differences based on all 
results and for each goal separately, before and after balancing. Generally, 
across all goals balancing reduces the median differences by about one third. 

On certain goals, the reduction is even greater — by as much as three quarters 
(see Goals B and E in Exhibit 3-2, for example). 

Examination of the range of the differences between Black and national perfor- 
mance on all results suggests that balancing has the effect of shifting the whole 
distribution of differences in a positive direction, as well as reducing the range 
of differences. Thus Black deficits on individual exercises become smaller, and 
Black advantages become larger. Exhibit 3-3 shows the most extreme differences 
between Black and national performance on individual results before and after 
balancing. The entire distribution of observed differences is shown in Exhibit 
3-4. 
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Exhibit 3-2 

Observed and balanced median differences between Black and 
national performance for all results and for each goal 



All Results 



Citizenship Goal 

A. Show concern for well- 
being of others 

8. Support rights and freedoms 
of all individuals 

C. Recognize value of just 
law 

D. Know the main structure 
and functions of government 

E. Participate in effective 
civic action 

F. Understand problems of 
international relations 

G. Approach civic decisions 
rational ly 

H. Take responsibility for own 
development 

I. Help and respect their own 
families 



Age 

17 Adult 



Observed Balanced 


Observed Balanced 


Observed Balanced 


Observed Balanced 


-8.8 


-5.8 

(82)* 


-7.2 


-4.9 

(160) 


-9.8 


-6.3 

(150) 


-9.6 


-5.4 

(172) 


-2.9 


-2.4 

(8) 


-6.7 


-3.2 

(49) 


-5.0 


-2.2 

(33) 


-0.6 


0.9 

(41) 


-11.7 


-7.8 

(4) 


-6.2 


-3.1 

(ID 


-10.4 


-3.8 

(6) 


-10.2 


-7.4 

(7) 


-14.2 


-11.3 

(5) 


-12.5 


-13.5 

(3) 


-9.8 


-6.8 

(4) 


-5.4 


-4.4 

(8) 


-9.8 


-5.0 

(15) 


-13.2 


-8.7 

(38) 


-15.6 


-9.6 

(40) 


-17.0 


-12.7 

(43) 


-11.7 


-7.8 

(12) 


-4.8 


-1.0 

(20) 


-4.8 


-1.8 

(32) 


-8.9 


-2.1 

(28) 


-13.8 


-9.0 

(9) 


-10.9 


-7.9 

01) 


-20.5 


-15.8 

(9) 


-16.4 


-11.0 

(10) 


-9.0 


-3.3 

(H) 


-8.7 


-6.4 

(14) 


-15.4 


-11. 1 
(21) 


-12.4 


-9.8 

(25) 


-5.9 


-5.2 

(10) 


-6.9 


-2.8 

(5) 


-5.7 


-1.6 

(5) 


-10.6 


-3.9 

(4) 


-2.1 


-2.3 

(8) 


2.7 


2.0 

(9) 




(0) 


-4.4 


-3.7 

(6) 



•Numbers of results in parentheses. 
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Exhibit 3-3 



Extreme differences between Black and national 
performance on all results before and after balancing 



Largest deficit Largest advantage 



Age 


Observed 


Balanced 


Observed 


Balanced 


9 


-31 


-23 


7 


8 


13 


-31 


-25 


12 


15 


17 


-32 


-30 


17 


24 


adult 


-35 


-32 


17 


24 



O 
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A striking example of the upward movement of differences after balancing is 
provided by one set of results which showed deficits, and another which showed 
advantages. Five questions were asked at age 13 about awareness of racial 
discrimination (A5-1 to A5-5). Black 13-year-olds showed deficits (less awareness) 
ranging from 13% to 22% below the national performance. Balancing reduced 
these deficits by about one half to three quarters. For example, among 13-year- 
olds who were asked to give an example of racial discrimination in the United 
States (A5-5), 14% fewer Blacks, compared to the nation, gave an example. 

After balancing, the deficit was reduced from 14% to 3%. 

Black adults showed advantages on several questions which asked if they would 
be willing to associate with a person of a different race in several different 
situations, or to act to halt discriminatory behavior. After balancing, the 
advantages become even larger. For example, 9% more Black adults than all 
adults said they felt they should act to stop discrimination in a public park 
(A3-1). After balancing, the advantage increased from 9% to 15%. Other 
examples of changes in observed results after balancing may be found by studying 
the data in Appendix D. 

Even after balancing, however, the median differences for Blacks on all results 
combined and on each goal are below the nation as a whole. Whether the 
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EXHIBIT 3-U 

DIFFERENCE IN PERCENT CORRECT BETWEEN BLACKS AND 
THE WHOLE NATION FOR EACH RESULT 



13 



AGE 



17 



ADULT 



82 EXERCISES 
MEDIAN -8.8% 



160 EX ERCISBS 
MEDIAN -7.2% 



150 EXERCISES 172 EXERCISES 
MEDIAN -9.8% MEDIAN -9.6% 
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966444 


_ 1 
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88542 1 
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665 
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76544220 
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8720 
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99777655554422 
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98544 330 
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432 


1 


9887764432 
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9987210 


1 


7 


1 


773320 


| 


94 


„ 1 


8810 




9700 




9976220 


1 


55200 


“l 


9772 




99662 


1 


66 


1 


86655510 


I 


8 4222 


1 


54 


1 


754 1 


I 


97421 


1 


8761 


1 


99753322110 


| 


8843 


„ 1 


1110 




754320 


I 


98610 


1 




‘l 


97655 


f 


987764 


1 


9654321 


1 


2 


I 


774 


1 


1 


1 


85100 


| 


63 


1 


54 


1 


8 


I 


983311 


_ 1 


91 


1 


7 




995 


1 


2 


1 


950 




966552 


1 


71 


1 


85 
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1 


1 


75 
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642 
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— 1 
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^ f 
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843 
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955 
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use of additional factors in balancing would reduce the deficits even further, 
we don't know. 



Goal A, Show Concern for the Well-Being of Others 



Goal A exercises concern knowledge of how to use community services, 
willingness to help others with specific needs, fair treatment of others regardless 
of race, awareness of racial and religous discrimination, and respect for other 
individuals# While there is a tendency for Blacks to perform below national 
percentages on this goal at ages 9, 13, and 17, Black adults perform nearly 
as well as all adults, as Exhibit 3-5 shows. 
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Interpretation of many of the responses of Blacks is made difficult by the 
nature of some of the questions. For example, two questions asked 9- and 
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13-year-olds whether they would be willing to associate with a friend whose 
father was in jail, and to give a reason why they would associate with the 
friend. Is it possible that Black children react differently to this question than 
do non-Blacks? Certainly their responses, compared to the nation as a whole, 
are different: 

A2-1 Fewer Black 9-year-olds (46% compared to 56% of all 

9-year-olds) and fewer Black 13-year-olds (73% compared 
to 79% nationally) said they would be willing to associate 
with a friend whose father was in jail. 

A2-2 Of those who said yes, fewer Black 9-year-olds than all 
9-year-olds (36%, compared to 48% nationally) and fewer 
Black 13-year— olds than all 13-year-olds (69% compared 
to 76% nationally) gave a reason why they would associate 
with the friend. 

Chapter 4, which gives results by type of community, reports that inner city 
9- and 13-year-olds also are less willing than all 9- and 13-year-olds to say 
they would associate with a friend whose father was in jail. National Assess- 
ment sample counts show that of all 9- and 13-year-old respondents in the 
inner city, 71% are Black. We are entering the realm of speculation, 
obviously, but one can certainly ponder whether it is quite a different thing 
for a Black child, particularly living in the inner city, than for a non-Black 
child to associate with a friend whose father is in jail. 



There is difficulty, also, in interpreting the responses of Blacks to a set of Goal 
A exercises dealing with race-related issues. Several of these questions were 
asked in an interview between a respondent and a field administrator. At age 
9, about 99% of the Flack children were interviewed by non-Blacks. A larger 
number of Black field administrators were available to conduct the interview-type 
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exercises with out-of-school 17-year-olds^ and adults, but the greatest number 
of Black respondents were interviewed by non-Blacks (70% or more). We don't 
have data to tell whether this affected the responses, but it is a fact to be 
considered in examining the results for the race-related questions. Some of 
these exercises were administered by oral interview, and some by paper-and- 
pencil response in either group or individual administrations. The percentages 

for comparable race-related exercises did not differ noticeably among methods 

... 2 

of administration, however. 

Exhibit 3-6 shows the median differences on race-related and non-race-related 
exercises. Black 13-year-olds show similar deficits of 8% and 6% on the race- 
related and the non-race-related results. The Black 17-year-olds and adults, 
however, show attitudes similar to those of all 17-year-olds and adults on the 
race-related results, but relatively large deficits on the non-race-related results. 

Why the relatively large deficit on race-related questions by Black 13-year-olds? 
One explanation is that five questions about awareness of racial discrimination, 
asked at age 13 but not age 17 and adults, show very large deficits, and this 
has the effect of pulling down the median difference for all the race-related 
questions asked of Black 13-year-olds. 

Questions on awareness of racial discrimination were asked in an interview 
situation, and Black 13-year-olds showed the following deficits: 

A5-1 About half (53%) of the Black 13-year-olds (compared to 

about three quarters of all 13-year-olds) indicated awareness 
of racial discrimination in the world. 

A5-2 About half (49%) named one location in the world where 
it occurred (compared to 69% of all 13-year-olds) . 

Seventeen- year-olds not enrolled in school during the NAEP administration. 

2 

The method of administration of each released exercise is given in Citizenship 
Report 2. 
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EXHIBIT 3-6 

MEDIAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BLACKS AND NATION 
ON RACE-RELATED AND NON -RACE-RELATED EXERCISES 



A^O V ^ 
NA- 
TION* AT. 



BFLOW 

NA- 

TIONAL 






0 






-10 -- 



-11 

-12 





NO. RESULTS: 



RACE-RELATED: 


0 


28 


22 


HON-RACE-RELATED : 


8 


21 


11 



23 

18 



Less than a third (30%) of Black 13-year-olds gave an 
example of racial discrimination in the world (compared 
to 43% of all 13-year-olds). 

Less than half (42%) indicated awareness of racial discrim- 
ination in the United States (compared to 64% of all 13- 
year-olds). 
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A 5-5 About one quarter (27%) of Black 13-year-olds gave an 

example of racial discrimination in the United States 
(compared to 41% of all 13-year-olds) . 

Are Black youngsters less willing to tell a non-Black interviewer what they 
believe about racial discrimination? Or are they really less aware of racial 
discrimination than other 13-year-olds? The balanced results on these questions 
show smaller deficits (by at least half) than do the observed results, as we 
discussed earlier in this chapter (see page 51). At least one of the other 
characteristics on which the results are balanced thus is associated in some way 
with the results reported for Blacks. For example, perhaps the disproportionate 
number of Blacks whose parents have little education hear less discussion about 
acts of racial discrimination in the world. 

Another set of exercises asked 13-, and 17-year-olds, and adults their willingness 
to accept a person of a different race in different situations. Whereas Black 
17-year-olds and adults were often more willing than other 17-year-olds and 
adults, the Black 13-year-olds were often much less willing to associate with 
a person of a different race. 

There were three sets of this type of exercise, each of which asked about five 
situations. The released set stated: "People feel differently toward people of 

other races. How willing would you be to have a person of a different race 
doing these things? ... be your dentist or doctor (A4-1), . . . live next 
door to you (A4-2), . . . represent you in some elected office (A4-3), . . . 
sit at a table next to you in a crowded restaurant (A4-4), . . . stay in the 
same hotel or motel as you (A4-5)?" While percentages for Black 17-year-olds 
and adults were generally higher than for non-Blacks on all subparts of this 
and the other two unreleased sets of the exercises, they were notably higher 
on "be your dentist or doctor" and "live next door to you." On the dentist 
or doctor choice, 93% of the Black 17-year-olds responded favorably (vs. 75% 
for the nation), and 88% of Black adults responded favorably (vs. 74% for the 
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nation). On the "live next door" choice, 87% of Black 17-year-olds responded 
favorably (vs. 77% nationally) and 81% of Black adults responded favorably 
(vs. 67% nationally). In addition, greater percentages of Blacks were willing 
to associate with a person of a different race in all five situations (A4-8). 

At age 17, 64% replied affirmatively to all situations (vs. 57% nationally) and 
72% of Black adults did so (vs. 57% nationally). Black 13-year-olds, however, 
ranged from 3% below to 9% below national percentages on these exercises. 

The one choice on which all Blacks were least enthusiastic was "represent you 
in some elected office" (8% below at age 13, 6% below at age 17 and 5% 
below at adult) . 

A relatively small percentage of adults reported they belonged to an organization 
opposing unequal rights— 1 1% — and the reported participation by Black adults 
was similar. 

Caution should be used in interpreting any questions where persons are asked to 
say what they are willing to do, or what they do do, because of a possible 
discrepancy between what they sci£ and what they really do under actual circum- 
stances. However, the consistency with which Blacks at different ages indicate 
willingness to associate with people of a different race in some situations over 
others, contrary to national percentages, would seem to indicate they do have 
preferences which are distinct from national trends. 

The greater deficits on non-race-related than race-related exercises by Black 
17- year-olds and adults, and the relatively large deficit by Black 13-year-olds, 
may be explained at least in part by their apparent relative lack of awareness 
of religious discrimination. All three ages indicated less awareness than other 
respondents — deficits ranged from 16% to 33% — of religious discrimination in 
the world (A6-1), less often named a location where it occurred in the world 
(A6-2), or gave an example in the world (A6-3), or in the United States 
(A6-5) . 
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Another set of exercises asked 13-, and 17-year-olds, and adults to state where 
to get help for various problems. Almost 100% of all respondents named at 
least one place to seek help, but fewer named all of a set of three or four, 
and Blacks generally showed deficits !'■ naming all of a set — e.g., 57% of 
all 13-year-olds named where to get three services, but 21% fewer Black 13- 
year-olds did so (A8-10). 

Goal B. Support Rights and Freedoms of All Individuals 

Goal B exercises measure whether citizens know their constitutional rights, can 
recognize the proper exercise or denial of these rights, and are willing to 
defend the rights of others even when they are not themselves directly threatened. 

Exhibit 3-7 shows that Blacks achieve from 6% to 1 1% below national levels on all 
four ages on this goal. One question administered to all four ages measured 
whether respondents recognized instances cf the proper exercise or denial of 
constitutional rights and liberties: Do the police have the right to come inside 

your home at any time they want to? (B 1-1); 21% of all 9-year-olds knew 
that they did not and gave a reason; the respective national percentages at 
ages 13, 17, and adult were 68%, 90%, and 83%. Black 9- and 17-year-olds 
were as well informed as others of their age, while 11% fewer 13-year-olds 
and 9% fewer adults than others of their ages knew the police couldn't come 
into their homes any time they want to, and gave a reason. This apparently 
odd pattern across ages is perhaps not worth emphasis, since the adult difference is 
of questionable statistical reliability. 

The "freedom of speech" exercise (B4-4) discussed in chapter 2, which was 
administered to ages 13, 17, and adult, finds Black 17-year-olds and adults 
less likely than the nation as a whole to allow three controversial statements 
to be made on radio and television. The statements are shown in the table 
below. At age 17, 22% nationally would allow all three statements to be 
made, but 11% of the Blacks would do so; 33% of all adults, but 21% of the 
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Black adults would allow all three statements to be made. Similar proportions 
of all respondents and of Black respondents gave "freedom of speech" as a 
reason for allowing the three statements to be made (B4-5). 

Since one of the statements had to do with race, we might expect that fewer 
Blacks would be willing to allow this statement to be made on radio and tele- 
vision than either of the other two statements. The percentage of respondents 
who would allow each of the separate statements was not included in calculating 
the medians reported for Goal B, but the data are available in Appendix D 
and are summarized below. 
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B4- 1 


"Russia is better than the 
United States." 


17 

adults 


49% 

56% 


39% 




40% 


B4-2 


"Some races of people are 
better than others." 


17 

adults 


32% 

37% 


23% 




33% 


B4-3 


"It is not necessary to 
believe in God." 


17 

adults 


49% 


37% 




56% 


38% 


, the 


"races" topic is most sensitive for all 


respondents — 


fewer 17-year 



olds and adults in the nation would allow this statement to be made than the 
other two statements. The Black deficit on the "race 11 topic is not as great as 
on the other two statements, however, suggesting that the racial content of the 
statement doesn't account for the Black deficit on allowing all three statements. 

Goal C. Recognize the Value of a Just Law 

Goal C exercises deal with the ability of persons to understand the value of 
law and of lawful settlement of disputes, and the ability to recognize and attempt 
to change unjust laws. On this goal Blacks achieve 14%, 13%, 10%, and 5% 
below national levels at the four ages, as Exhibit 3-8 shows. The recognition 
of the need for rules on the playground was as great by Black 9-year-olds as 
by other 9-year-olds (nearly 100%; Cl-1), but recognizing that grownups need 
rules, and giving reasons for rules was more difficult. While 88% of all 9- 
y ear-olds thought grownups need rules (Cl-3), 72% of the Black 9-year-olds 
thought so. Asked why we need rules on the playground, 88% of all 9-year- 
olds, and 74% of Black 9-year-olds gave a reason (Cl -2). Asked why adults need 
rules, 63% of all 9-year-olds, and 47% of Black 9-year-olds gave a reason 
(Cl -4). 

The three older age levels indicated a high degree of ability to give one 
reason why laws are needed (more than 90% at each age; C2-1). At all three 
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ages, fewer cited three reasons, and even fewer Black 13- and 17- year-olds 
did so (31% of Black 13-year-olds gave three reasons, compared to 43% of 
all 13-year-olds, and 44% of Black 17-year-olds did so, compared to 59% 
of all 17-year-olds; C2-3). Fewer Blacks at all three ages gave a specific 
example of how a law can help settle a practical problem: 



C3-1 



Asked how an argument over money could be settled, 
27% of Black 13-year-olds (compared to 50% of all 
13-year-olds), 51% of Black 17-year-olds (compared to 
69% of all 17-year-olds), and 71% Black adults 
(compared to 87% of all adults) stated that there is a 
legal system for settling the dispute. 
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Goal D. Know the Main Structure and Function of Government 



ERLC 



Achievements assessed under this goal include knowing basic principles of 
representative democratic government, and knowing the main structure of 
government at the national , state, and loccil levels. 

As Exhibit 3-9 shows. Blacks perform generally below the national level on 

this goal, and the deficit becomes greater at the older ages. Exercises in 

3 

this goal were grouped into three clusters: 

1. Knowledge of state and local government. Questions asked such 
things as how governors are chosen, and whether their city or 
town had a mayor and a city manager. 

2. Knowledge of federal government structure and current operations 
including such exercises as, "Does the President have the right 

to do anything he wants?" and naming people in federal positions, 
such as the President and Vice-President. 

3. Understanding basic principles of government, such as why elected 
representatives often try to vote as their constituents want. 

Exhibit 3-10 shows the median deficits on all Goal D results and each of these 
clusters. There is no apparent consistency in the behavior of any of the 
clusters or any age level. Black 9-year-olds show a greater deficit in knowl- 
edge of state and local government (20%) than on all Goal D results (10%), 
while Black 17-year-olds do somewhat better. Performance on the knowledge 
of federal government differs little from that on all Goal D results, except 
possibly at age 13. Similarly, large deficits for Blacks are shown on questions 
related to understanding of basic principles of government, except at age 9, 
where Black achievement equals that of the nation. This median is based on 
three exercises, and on two of them only about 1% of respondents in all 

3 

Exercises in each cluster are identified in Appendix G. 
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EXHIBIT 3-9 
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groups gave the correct response (D55-1, -2). The third one asked respondents 
to state one or more purposes of the government; 39% of Black 9-year-olds 
did so, compared to 48% of all 9-year-olds (D1-1). 
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Below national performance 



Exhibit 3-10 



Median differences between Black and national performance 
on Goal D and three clusters of Goal D exercises 
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Goal E: Participate in Effective Civic Action 



The Goal E exercises are concerned with (i) understanding the need for 
involvement of citizens in governmental decisions, (2) attempting to influence 
CIVIC decisions by voicing opinions, particularly on controversial issues, (3) 
participation in organizations working for community improvement, and (4) 
cooperating effectively in small, democratic groups. Blacks tend to perform 
generally below national levels, with disadvantages of 12%, 5%, 5% t and 



9% for the four age groups (Exhibit 3-11). 

EXHIBIT 1-11 

MEDIAN DI PEER ENCFS BETWEEN BLACKS 
AND NATION, GOAL Y. 

A GE 

9 1”» 17 ADULT 




Black 9- and 13-year-olds performed at or above national levels on a number 
of Goal E exercises which involved the ability to cooperate effectively in 
small groups, however. Small groups of students were presented a task which 
required interaction and cooperation, and trained observers recorded each action 
which demonstrated one of the skills of effective group participation. 
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The "What's in the box" exercise, administered at age 9, required the children 
to follow specified rules to guess what to/ was in a box (E13). Two four- 
member teams alternated in asking questions of an adult about the object. 

Only questions which could be answered yes or no were allowed, and all 

team members had to agree on each question asked. Cooperation was therefore 
essential . 

As many Black 9-year-olds as other 9-year-olds encouraged the team 
(approximately 12%) and stuck to the task (95%). However, Blacks were 
less likely to give reasons, seek information, or help organize the team. 
The rules of the game were carefully explained before the game began, and 
whereas 68% of all 9-year -olds consistently followed these rules, 43% of 
Black 9-year-olds did so. We don't know whether the Black children didn't 
understand the rules as well, or forgot them in the fun of the game, or 
whether some other reason might explain this finding. 

The group task for 13- and 17-year-olds was to select from a list of issues the 
five problems between teenagers and adults they considered most important, 
then to write a group recommendation on at least two problems and preferably 
on all five (E14). Recommendations had to represent consensus of the group 
of from five to eight members. Two observers recorded individual acts of 
group members as they discussed the issues. 5 

In general. Black 13- and 17-year-olds performed near national levels or 
somewhat below. But on one measure, the 17-year-old Blacks exceeded the 
national performance; 93% of Blacks at that age were in groups which selected 
five issues and wrote recommendations on at least two, compared with 86% 
nationally. The Black 13-year-olds tended to exceed the national level on 

4 

Citizenship Report 2 describes this exercise in detail. 

5 Ibid. 
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two parts of this exercise — 99% were in groups which selected five issues, 
compared to 94% nationally, and 69% of Black 13-year-olds were in groups 
which wrote recommendations on all five issues, compared to 57% nationally. 
However, neither of these advantages for age 13 meets conventional standards 
of statistical reliability and should be viewed with caution. 

Data on the racial composition of the groups (how many members of the groups 
were Black) were not available as this report was prepared, but may later 
suggest hypotheses to explain these findings. Does the presence of one or two 
Blacks in a group spark more focussed discussion leading to completion of the 
task? Or do a minority of Blacks in a group tend to remain silent, thereby 
reducing the amount of discussion and shortening the task? If a group is 

composed primarily of Blacks, does this somehow lead to a higher completion 
rate ? 
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Four Goal E questions asked 17-year-olds and adults about influencing govern- 
ment. The responses suggest that fewer Blacks know (or say) how to influence 
the actions of their governments, and fewer think they can influence the state 
government decisions: 

El-1 Asked to state one or more ways citizens can influence the 
actions of their government, less than half the Black 17- 
year-olds (compared to three quarters of all 17-year-olds) 
named one or more ways; 67% of Black adults (compared 
to 86% of all adults) did so. 

El-3 Forty-four percent of all 17-year-olds, but 18% of Black 
17-year-olds gave three or more ways to influence their 
government; almost identical results were found for adults. 

E2-2 Half of all 17-year-olds said they thought they could 

influence the decisions of state government and gave one 
way of doing so, but 22% fewer Black 17-year-olds did so. 
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Nearly 60% of all adults gave a way to influence state 
government , but 14% fewer Black adults did so. 

Fewer Black adults reported talking or writing to a government official (11%, 
compared to 26% of all adults; E4-1); campaigning for a candidate (15%, 
compared to 26% of all adults; E8-1); and taking part in civic activities (25%, 
compared to 36% of all adults; E10-1). 

These results, although relatively limited in number, suggest a general feeling 
of powerlessness among most Blacks, and failure to take action which might 
effect change. These data were gathered in 1969-70, and future Citizenship 
assessments may tell us whether the proportion of Blacks who feel and behave 
in this way is changing. 

Goal F. Understand Problems of Internatio nal Relations 

The exercises used to measure Goal F are all concerned with international 
conflict and ways to avoid it. Black median deficits ranged from 11% to 
20%, as Exhibit 3-12 shows. There are no consistent trends across the ages. 

The smallest deficits for Blacks at ages 13, 17, and adult were on questions 
about war. One (F2-1) asked them to name at least one country in which 
fighting occurred in the past 12 months; 97% of all 13-year-olds named at 
least one country, and 7% fewer Black 13-year-olds did so; 94% of all 17- 
year-olds did so, but 11% fewer Black 17-year-olds did so; 98% of all adults 
named at least one country, and about the same proportion of Black adults 
did so. The largest deficits for Blacks at these three ages occurred when they 
were asked to give at least one explanation of what the fighting was about 
(F2-6) . While half of all 13-year-olds gave at least one explanation, one 
quarter of the Black 13-year-olds did so; two thirds of all 17-year-olds gave 
at least or.e explanation, but one third of the Black 17-year-olds did so. 

And while three quarters of all adults gave an explanation, about half (49%) 
of the Black adults did so. 
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EXHIBIT 3-13 
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As chapter 2 discussed, two of the exercises assessing whether 17-year-olds and 
adults recognize important civic problems asked respondents to choose from 
among four alternatives the one which "is the greatest problem of our large 
cities." In one, the correct choice was "slums are growing" (G2-1); in the 
other, it was "inadequate transportation" (G3-l).^ Fewer Black 17-year-olds 
correctly chose "slums are growing" (13% fewer than the nation), but about 



The wrong choices were: "There is a lack of government support for industry, " 

"Minority groups have gained great political power," and "Not enough workers 
can be attracted from farm areas." 
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the same percentage of Black adults as all adults did so. Both ages showed 

large deficits on the "transportation" question: 15% fewer Black 17-year-olds 

and 25% fewer Black adults than the nation as a whole chose the correct 
response. 

Citizenship Report 2 reported that the second most frequently chosen alternative 
on exercise G3-1 was "Minority groups have gained great political power" 

(28% of all 17-year-olds and 20% of all adults chose this alternative). The 
data were not available as this report was prepared to show whether Blacks 
are any more likely to choose this incorrect response than some other alternative. 

As we noted in chapter 2, 12% of all 17-year-olds and 16% of all adults 
chose the "I don’t know" response to the "transportation" questions. Somewhat 
fewer Black 17-year-olds (3% fewer) and somewhat more Black adults (4% 

more) said "I don't know" on this question, not a substantial difference from 
the national response. 

Another objective included in this goal dealt with respondents' ability to evaluate 
communications critically. Nine- and 13-year-olds were asked if they think 
a newspaper can be wrong (G9-1); about 25% of the Black 9-year-olds and 

55% of Black 13- year-olds said "no" (compared to 45% of all 9-year-olds and 
75% of all 13-year-olds) . 

Goal H. Take Responsibility for Own Development 

Behavior assessed under this goal includes voluntary self-improvement outside 
of school or job and career planning. As may be seen from the median 
differences in Exhibit 3-14, Blacks perform generally below national percentages, 
and the adults have the greatest disadvantage. However, Blacks do better 
than the nation on some exercises. Only a few exercises were developed to 
measure this goal. As many 9-year-old Blacks said they went to the library 
within the past week (H 1-6) as did 9-year-olds nationally (about 25%). On 
the other hand, 9-year-old Blacks were relatively unable to give the name of 
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one or more magazines. Forty-six percent named at least one magazine 
(compared to 77% nationally; H2-1) and 16% named at least three magazines 
(compared to 43% nationally; H2-3). 

At age 13, Blacks exceeded national percentages in reporting they had talked 
about their plans for education or jobs with a teacher or school counselor 
(H4-1); 36% of Blacks said they had done so, compared with 24% nationally. 
On a ciosely related question (H4-2) Black 13-year-olds equalled national 
percentages (82%) in saying they had talked about plans for education or job 
with their parents or guardian. In contrast. Black 17-year-olds less often said 
they had talked about future plans with a teacher or counselor (48% compared 
to 59% nationally). Are advisors less accessible to Black 17-year-olds than 
to Black 13-year-olds, or are Black 17-year-olds less willing to discuss future 
plans with advisors available to them, for some reason? 
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Goal I. Help and Respect Their Own Families (9 and 13); Nurture the 
Development of Their Children as Future Citizens (Adults) 

The relatively few exercises in this goal asked respondents to tell about 
behaviors they had performed, such as helping with work at home, or playing 
with or helping a younger brother or sister. The median differences, graphed 
in Exhibit 3-15, show a deficit of 2% for 9-year-olds and of 4% for adults, 
and an advantage of more than 2% for 13-year-olds. No Goal I exercises 
were administered to 17-year-olds. 

EXHIBIT 1-15 
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Black 9- and 13-year-olds perform close to or above all 9- and 13-year-olds 
on most of the Goal I exercises. For example, 97% of Black 9- year-olds 
report helping with work around home (11-1), and 97% of Black 13-year-olds 
report that they have home duties which they perform regularly (12-1). Black 
adults more often state that they know the favorite subject of their oldest 
child in school (82% compared to 73% of all adults; (15-1), but fewer Black 
adults describe the books their children use in school (42% compared to 55% 
of all adults; 16-1). 
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All the Goal I exercises ask respondents to report things they have done, or 
things they know, and often require people to try to recall previous actions. 
One check on the accuracy of these responses was to ask the respondent to 
verify his answer with details and explanation. This doesn't guarantee accurac 
of reporting, of course, but there is research evidence from other studies 
indicating that factually verifiable self-reports are fairly accurate. 
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CHAPTER 4 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Earlier National Assessment reports 1 gave results for four sizes of community 
(SOC): Big City, Urban Fringe, Medium-size City, and Small Places. 

Respondents in Big Cities and Smaller Places typically performed somewhat 
below the nation as a whole on Citizenship exercises at all four ages, and 
those in Urban Fringes and Medium Cities somewhat above the nation as a 
whole (with the exception of Medium City adults who were typically slightly 
below national percentages). 

While educational differences related to size of community are of some interest 
there are other differences between communities which can be considered. 

In the SOC definition, the Big City group included respondents from families 
in extremely poor inner city ghetto areas, as well as from affluent professional 
families. Similarly, Smaller Places ranged from "really rural" to small cities, 
and could include farm workers, business people, and factory workers. These 
four SOC groups have now been redefined into seven groups, three of which 
attempt to focus more sharply on the core inner city; the rural or small-town 
areas; and the affluent suburban areas. Approximately 10% of the National 
Assessment sample fell into each of these three new "extreme" categories. 

The remaining 70% of the sample form four more "residual" groups, whose 
make-up differs somewhat from the original SOC categories because of the 
removal of the extreme 10%. Appendix A gives more precise details of how 
these seven types of community were defined. 

Most respondents in the new Extreme Rural group were previously classified 
in the Small Places SOC group. They live in communities with a population 
less than 3,500 where a high proportion of parents are farm workers. 

Science Report 4, Writing Report 5, and Citizenship Report 6. 
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The new Extreme Inner City category represents respondents in or near a city 
with a population greater than 150,000 and where a large proportion of the 
residents are on welfare or are not regularly employed and are not in the 
professional or managerial group. Respondents in this category are drawn 
predominantly from the old Big City and Urban Fringe groups. 

The third new category is the Extreme Affluent Suburb, representing respondents 
from the same size cities as those in the Extreme Inner City, but in neighbor- 
hoods where professional or managerial occupations prevail. 

It is tempting to call these categories socio-economic status (SES) groups. 
However, occupation and place of residence are only two possible indicators 
of SES. Furthermore, the classification into new type of community (TOC) 
groups was based on information about communities in which the respondents 
lived or attended school, not about the individual respondents and their 
families. Thus all students in the sample from a school in an inner city 
would be categorized Extreme Inner City, even though some of them might 
not fit the intended occupational classification. The new extreme groups thus 
still are rather crude indicators. The focus is clearer than that provided by 
the previous SOC categories, however, and this may be seen by comparing 
the median differences from the nation as a whole obtained by the four SOC 
groups with those for the seven types of community. These results are given 
in Exhibit 4-1. The Extreme Inner City performs from 5% (age 17) to 8% 

(age 9) below the nation as a whole, whereas the old Big City group performed 
no more than 2% below the nation. The Extreme Affluent Suburb ranges from 
4% (9- and 13-year-olds) to 9% (adults) above the nation, in contrast to the 
old Urban Fringe performance of from 1% to 3% above the nation. In the 
Extreme Rural groups, results for all ages are about 4% below the nation, 
compared to 1% or 2% deficit or less in the old Smaller Places category. In 
contrast to the three new "extreme" groups, the four "residual" types of 
community perform very close to the nation as a whole. Medium City perfor- 
mance is much the same in the old and the new classifications, which is to 



Exhibit 4-1 

Comparison of SOC and TOC median differences 
on all Citizenship results combined 
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-1.0 


Extreme Inner City 


-7.8 


-6.0 
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-5.9 


Rest of Big City 


-0.6 
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-2.1 


Urban Fringe 


1.2 


1.2 


2.8 


2.5 


Extreme Affluent Suburb 


4.3 


4.4 


5.3 


8.6 


Suburban Fringe 


0.7 


0.8 


2.4 


0.4 


Medium City 


1.4 


.5 


1.2 


-.2 


Medium City 


1.8 


1.1 


1.1 


-1.0 


Smaller Places 


-1.3 


-1.1 


-2.4 


-2.4 


Extreme Rural 


-4.4 


-4.3 


-4.8 


-3.9 


Small Cities 


0.3 


-0.2 


-1.9 


-2.3 



be expected since they are defined very similarly. The results reported in 

Science Report 7 also found greater deficits or advantages in the three extreme 

TOC groups than in the old SOC groups and than in the four residual TOC 
groups. 

Overview of Findings 

The data from Exhibit 4-1 are rearranged in Exhibit 4-2 to make clearer the 
order of performance by the seven types of community. The Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs show substantial median advantages at all ages, the Extreme Rural 
and Extreme Inner City show substantial deficits. The four residual groups 
cluster in between these upper and lower extremes. 

As each goal is discussed in the remainder of the chapter, it will become 
apparent that, as with parents' education and color, groups which typically 
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Exhibit 4-2 
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Types of community ordered by median differences 
on all Citizenship results 

Age 





9 


13 


17 


Adult 


Extreme Affluent Suburbs 


4.3 


4.4 


5.3 


8.6 


Suburban Fringe 


0.7 


0.8 


2.4 


0.4 


Medium City 


1.8 


1.1 


1.1 


-1.0 


Rest of Big City 


-0.6 


0.1 


0.4 


-2.1 


Small City 


0.3 


-0.2 


-1.9 


-2.3 


Extreme Rural 


-4.4 


-4.3 


-4.8 


-3.9 


Extreme Inner City 


-7.8 


-6.0 


-4.8 


-5.9 



show deficits on all results combined do better on exercises calling upon common 
knowledge and experience and on exercises which focus on personal development 
and family concern. Results on individual exercises also show that while the 
Extreme Affluent Suburbs usually do much better than the other two extreme 
groups, sometimes the Extreme Rural or Extreme Inner City groups depart from 
that pattern. Illustrations of such departures are given below: 

Adults in the three extreme groups reported belonging to an organization opposing 
unequal opportunities (A7-1) more often than in the residual groups. Extreme 
Affluent Suburb adults do so about 22% more often and Extreme Inner City adults 
about 14% more often, while Extreme Rural adults differed less (4%) from the 
residual groups. 

As many adults in the inner cities as in the affluent suburbs said they have 
spoken out in a public meeting to defend someone or some idea (E6-1). 

More than half the 17-year-olds in the inner city and affluent suburb groups 
said they had campaigned for a candidate one or more times in the past year 
(E8-1), results several percent higher than in any other TOC groups. The high 
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inner city performance did not hold up for adults, however (14% compared to 
25% of all adults) . 

More 13-year-olds in the inner cities than anywhere else said they had talked 
about plans for education or fobs with a teacher or counselor (H4-1). 

More adults in the Extreme Rural group than in the Extreme Inner City group 
stated that a legal system exists to settle disputes over money (C3-1). 

Seventeen-year-olds and adults in the inner city, and adults in the rural and 
inner city areas perform near or above the nation on exercises dealing with 
knowledge of local government , although they have large deficits on most 
exercises assessing knowlege of our federal government (Goal D). 

Among 9-year-olds who have a library in their community (other than in the 
school), more in the rural areas than in the affluent suburbs or the inner cities 
said they had visited the library in the past week (Hl-6). 

The above results are examples of unusual patterns among types of community. 
Most exercises follow the usual pattern showing an advantage of the Extreme 

Affluent Suburbs over the other groups, as may be seen by examining the data 
in Appendix D. 

Effects of Balancing 

As we have discussed in previous chapters, the results observed and reported 
for each group (color, educational level, TOC, etc.) cannot be attributed only 
to the fact of the respondents 1 living in or being part of one of these groups. 
Many factors contribute to their performance, such as the fact that the educa- 
tional level of parents in the Extreme Inner City is generally lower than that 
of parents in other types of community. Balancing takes these known factors 
into account to some extent. Exhibit 4-3 shows the median differences for 
each TOC and age group before and after balancing for parental education, 
color, region, and sex. The effect of balancing, across all TOC groups, is 



Exhibit 4-3 



Observed and balanced median performance 
on all results, for each TOC and age group 

Age 

9 13 17 Adult 





Observed 


Balanced 


Observed 


Balanced 


Observed 


Balanced 


Observed 


Balanced 


Extreme Affluent Suburb 


4.3 


1.7 


4.4 


1.8 


5.3 


2.1 


8.6 


5.3 


Suburban Fringe 


0.7 


0.0 


0.8 


-0.3 


2.4 


0.9 


0.4 


-1.1 


Medium City 


1.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 


0.8 


-1.0 


-0.2 


Rest of Big City 


-0.6 


0.7 


0.1 


0.6 


0.4 


-0.2 


-2.1 


-1.2 


Small City 


0.3 


-0.1 


0.2 


0.0 


-1.9 


-0.8 


-2.3 
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cv 


Extreme Rural 


-4.4 


-2.8 


-4.3 


-2.0 


-4.8 


-3.0 


-3.9 


1 

ro 


Extreme Inner City 


i 

vi 

CO 


-1.4 


-6.0 


-1.3 


-4.8 


-2.0 


-5.9 


-1.0 


Number of results 


73 


* 


160 




150 


172 





*The ’What's in the box" exercise (E 13) , which had nine parts, was not given to a large enough sample 
to provide results by type of community. 

to reduce the differences by about one half for each age, a much greater 
reduction than reported in the Parental Education and Color chapters. The 
largest reduction is in the Extreme Inner City (across the four ages, differences 
are reduced by about three quarters). To quote from Science Report 7, the 
first to present balanced results: 

The especially large reductions for (extreme) inner city respondents 
suggest that the problems facing the inner city schools come from 
the combination of several different sorts of factors, some associated 
with color, some with parental education, and some with region 

(p. 61 ). 

Observed results are reported for each goal in the remainder of the chapters, 
but the effects of balancing indicates that many other factors contribute to 
the observed results obtained for any type of community. 

Performance on Citizenship Goals and Ex erc i ses 

Although the median deficit on all results combined for the Extreme Rural and 
Extreme Inner City groups range from 4% to 8%, on some exercises these groups 
do as well as or better than the nation, as Exhibits 4-4 and 4-5 show. On 
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EXHIBIT 6-5 

DIFFERENCE IN PERCENT CORRECT BETWEEN THE EXTREME INNER CITY 
GROUP AND THE WHOLE NATION FOR EACH RESULT 
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the other hand, these exhibits also show that respondents in Extreme Rural and 
Extreme Inner City groups were far less successful than the nation as a whole 
on a number of exercises— by 20% or more in a few cases. Similar distributions 
of differences for each result for the Extreme Affluent Suburbs are shown in 
Exhibit 4-6. The median advantage at each age ranges from 4% to 9%, but 
on some questions their performance is similar to that for the nation, and on 
some, they do not do as well as the nation. 

The distributions of differences for the other types of community show much less 
variability among results. This can be seen by comparing the rather "bunched 
up" distributions for Medium Cities in Exhibit 4-7 with the more spread out 
distributions for Extreme Affluent Suburbs in Exhibit 4-6. 

Goal A. Show Concern for the Welfare and Dignity of Others 

Exercises in this goal include religion- and race-related questions, questions 
about how to seek help in a variety of situations, and about helping behavior. 
Exhibit 4-8 shows the median differences from national performance for the 
seven types of community, which are in order from the group with the largest 
advantage (Extreme Affluent Suburbs) to groups with the largest deficits (Extreme 
Rural, Extreme Inner City, and Small City). 

Performance on race-related and other Goal A exercises. About half the 
exercises in Goal A were related to race, except at age 9, where none of 
these were administered. Exhibit 4-9 shows the median differences for all types 
of community on the race-related exercises. The picture is similar to that 
on all Goal A results. A comparison of the median differences on race- 
related and other Goal A exercises, shown in Exhibit 4-10, shows similar 
performance on the two clusters by most groups. However, 17-year-olds in 
the Extreme Affluent Suburbs have a larger advantage on the non-race-related 
than the race-related results, while !7-year-o|ds in the Extreme Rural areas 
have a larger deficit on the non-race than the race-related results. 
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EXHIBIT fc-6 
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EXHIBIT I4-7 

rCE III PERCENT CORRECT BETWEEN MEDIUM SIZE CITY 
AND THE WHOLE NATION ON EACH RESULT 
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EXHIBIT 4-9 

MEDIAN DIFFERENCES RFTWEFN TOC GROUP 
AND NATION ON RACE-RELATED EXFRCISES 
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Exhibit 4-10 



Median differences by TOC group on race-related 
and other exercises within Goal A 
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Three exercises (A4, A53, A54) asked ages 13, 17, and adult whether they 
would be willing to associate with a person of a different race in various 
situations. Each exercise asked about five different situations, and any one 
respondent answered only one of the three exercises. Exhibit 4-11 shows the 
number of situations (out of a total of 15) in which groups showed advantages 
(more people in the group than in the nation indicated willingness) and deficits. 
Looking at the "extreme" types of community, the exhibit shows that on the 
whole the Extreme Affluent Suburbs group expressed more willingness than the 
nation to accept a person of a different race in most situations. At the school 
ages the Suburban Fringe and Medium Cities also did well. All three ages 
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Exhibit 4- 1 1 

Number of situations in which groups indicated more or less 
willingness than the nation as a whole to accept 
a person of a different race 
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The occurrence of this split between "advantage” and "deficit” by 
chance alone is less than 1 in 20. 



in the Extreme Rural group expressed less willingness in most situations, <is did 
13-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City. But age 17 and adult in the Extreme 
Inner City split evenly, expressing more willingness than the nation on about 
half the situations, and less willingness on about half. 

Another exercise asked 13-year-olds about their awareness of racial discrimina- 
tion. Interestingly, 13-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs consistently 
showed more awareness of racial discrimination than did 13-year-olds in the 
Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City groups. Thus, for example: i 

A5-1 Twenty-nine percent more 13-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs than in the Extreme Inner City said they were cware 
of racial discrimination in the world. 



A5-4 



From 25% to 35% more 13-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent. 
Suburbs than in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City 
areas indicated awareness of racial discrimination in the United 
States. 

A5-5 About 25% more 13-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs 
than in the other two extreme groups gave an example of racial 
discrimination in the United States. 

Are children in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City groups really less 
aware of racial discrimination than those in the affluent suburbs? Or are they 
less willing to say so in the interview situation in which this exercise was 
administered (as discussed in chapter 3 in relation to Blacks)? Another possible 
factor associated with these results is the lack of proportionality of Blacks and 
non-Blacks in these three groups. Blacks also exhibited less awareness of racial 
discrimination than the nation as a whole. In the National Assessment sample 
there are roughly 10 times more Blacks in the rural and inner city areas than 
in the affluent suburbs. As we discussed earlier, balancing reduces the size 
of deficits (and advantages) shown by the TOC groups by 50% and more, 
indicating that the confounding of race, parental education and other factors 
with type of community plays an important part in these results. It doesn't 
explain why youngsters in rural and inner city areas exhibit less awareness, 
but indicates the difficulties of interpreting the results. 

The 13-year-olds in the other four types of community differ little from the 
national performance on these questions of awareness of racial discrimination. 

On two other race-related exercises inner city adults show two contrasting 
findings: 

% 

A7-1 From 12% to 20% mere adults in the inner city and affluent 

suburbs than in the rural areas said they belonged to an organi- 
zation opposing unequal opportunities. 
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A3-1 Adults in the inner cities said the/ thought they should act to 
help stop discrimination in a public park 10% less often than 
adults in the rural areas and 20% less often than adults in 
affluent suburbs. 

Perhaps adults in both the inner city and the affluent suburbs have more 
opportunity to belong to organizations opposing unequal opportunities than do 
adults in rural areas. Inner city adults, however, may have reasons to avoid 
involvement in possibly controversial situations. 

Ages 13, 17, and adult were asked about awareness of religious discrimination 
(A6). In general, respondents in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City 
groups showed less awareness than did respondents in the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs. 

Goal B. Support Rights and Freedoms of All Individuals 

This goal assesses respondents' understanding of the value of constitutional rights 
and freedoms, their recognition of instances of the proper exercise or denial 
of constitutional rights and liberties, and their willingness to defend the rights 
and liberties of all kinds of people uniformly. 

The general picture is for performance on this goal to follow that on all 
Citizenship results fairly closely. Thus the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner 
City respondents showed the greatest deficit in relation to the nation as a 
whole, and the Extreme Affluent Suburb respondents showed the greatest advan- 
tage. The median performance of each group on Goal B results is shown in 
Exhibit 4-12. 

Two of the questions dealing with freedom of speech are of special interest, 
and were also discussed in chapters 2 and 3. The first question (B4-4) asked 
whether respondents believed that a person on radio or T.V. should be allowed 
to state three controversial beliefs: “Russia is better than the United States," 

Some races of people are better than others," and “It is not necessary to 
believe in God." The second (B4— 5) required respondents to give freedom of 
speech as a reason for allowing the beliefs to be stated. 
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EXHIBIT 4-12 
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Among 17-year-olds and adults, the difference between the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs' responses and those of the other two extreme groups is very large on 
both exercises; about a third more 17-year-olds and adults in the affluent 
suburbs would allow a person on radio or T.V. to make all three statements. 
About a third more 17-year-olds and from 15% to 25% more adults in the 
Extreme Affluent Suburbs than in the other two extreme groups gave freedom 
of speech as the reason. Adults and 17-year-olds in the other TOC groups 
fell between the extreme TOC groups. 

Nine- and 13-year-olds in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City groups 
were less willing than other groups to allow another form of free communication 

1 Asked if they thought it was all right to tell other people 

the Governor or President is doing a bad fob, about one quarter 
of all 9-year-olds and half of all 13-year-olds said yes and 
gave a reason why; from 12% to 14% fewer 9- and 13-year-olds 
in rural areas and inner cities did so. 

What is there in the subcultures of these two extreme TOC groups which leads 
to less apparent acceptance or understanding of our constitutional guarantees 
of free speech? Do they lack the knowledge that the guarantees exist? Or 
haven't they been encouraged when they express their own ideas to others? 

Goal C. Help Maintain Law and Order 

The exercises comprising this goal attempt to learn whether respondents are 
aware of the need for rules and laws, tftff there are legal methods for settling 
disputes and for changing un|ust or unfair laws, and to ascertain their knowl- 
edge of some specific laws. Exhibit 4-13 shows the median differences among 
TOC groups on this goal. 

The results for the Goal C exercises show that among the three extreme types 
of community, the Extreme Affluent Suburb sometimes does better than both 
the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City groups, but on some exercises the 
rural group does as well as the affluent suburban group. For example: 
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In both the Extreme Rural group and the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs more 9-year-olds gave a reason why , rules are needed 
on the playground than did 9-year-olds in the Extreme Inner 
City. 

C1-4 About 15% fewer Extreme Inner City 9-year-olds than those in 
the rural areas and affluent suburbs thought grownups need rules 
and gave a reason. 

C3-1 More respondents at ages 13, 17, and adult in the Extreme 
Affluent Suburbs than in the other two extreme groups stated 
that a dispute over money could be settled through the existing 
legal system. 

C4-1 More adults in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs than in the other 
two extreme groups described an unjust or unfair law. 

Despite deficits shown by respondents in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner 
City groups on most exercises in this goal, their percentage of correct responses 
is often quite high. For example, almost 99% of the 9-year-olds in all types 
of community think we need rules on the playground, and more than 90% of 
13—, 17— year-olds , and adults in all groups stated at least one reason why 
laws are needed. 

Goal D . Know t he Main Structure and F unctions of Our Government 

The intent of the exercises in this goal was to learn whether citizens under- 
stand and observe how our government is organized and how it works. Perhaps 
the most striking finding for this goal is the apparent lack of knowledge and 
understanding of government by residents of Extreme Inner Cities at all four 
ages, as Exhibit 4-14 shows. The Extreme Rural group also shows deficits at 
all four ages, but not as great as in the Extreme Inner City. All four ages 
in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs show advantages, the adults doing 10% better 
than all adults in the nation. 
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types of community knew the name of the current President of the United States 
(D9-1), and nearly three quarters of the adults in all types of community named 
groups in the community which might want to help to accomplish a project 
(D13-1) and which might want to oppose it (D13-2). 

Goal E. Seek Community Improvement Through Active/ Democratic Participation 

Exercises in this goal ask respondents their beliefs about influencing government, 
and about actions they have taken to make their views known and/or to effect 
change. Respondents at ages 9, 13, and 17 participated in group situations 
designed to examine various behaviors required to accomplish cooperative small 
group tasks. The national sample at age 9 was not sufficiently large to provide 
information from the group participation exercises on the seven types of community, 
however, so only three exercises comprise Goal E for that age. 

Median performance on Goal E exercises generally follows the typical pattern, 
as Exhibit 4-16 shows, except that 9-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City 
have a particularly large deficit of 19%. These 9-year-olds and those in the 
Extreme Rural group had larger deficits than other 9-year-olds on two questioi , 
asking if they had taken part in a civic project: 

E9-1 Compared to the nation, 21% fewer 9-year-olds in the Extreme 
Inner City and 15% fewer in the Extreme Rural areas said they 
had done so in the past year. 

E9-6 Nineteen percent fewer 9-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City 
and 16% fewer in the Extreme Rural groups said they had taken 
part in two or more projects at any time in the past. 

Several questions assessed respondents' participation in civic activity, and some 
ages in the Extreme Inner City showed performance similar to that of respon- 
dents in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs on a few exercises: 

E6-1 Asked whether they had ever spoken in a public meeting to 
defend someone or some idea, 30% of all adults said yes. 
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About 36% of adults in the Extreme Inner City and in the 
Extreme Affluent Suburbs said yes. 

E8-1 More than half the 17-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs 
and Extreme Inner City said they had campaigned for a candidate 
one or more times in the past year. But while nearly half the 
adults in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs said they had campaigned, 
only 15% of the adults in the Extreme Inner City said they had 
done so. 

Fewer 17-year-olds and adults in the Extreme Inner City than in the nation as 
a whole indicated they thought they could have some influence on state govern- 
ment decisions, however (E2-1). 

Behavior of 13- and 17-year-oids in a democratic group was observed by having 
groups of youngsters work together to accomplish an assigned task (E14). The 
standard errors for several groups on some parts of these exercises is quite 
large, as Appendix E shows, and caution is required in interpreting the results. 

It appears, however, that 17-year-olds in the Rest of Big City and Medium 
Size City groups were less likely to complete the task (choose five important 
issues and write recommendations on at least two of them), while 17-year-olds 
in the Smaller City and Extreme Rural groups, and the Extreme Affluent Suburbs 
were more likely to do so. About 40% more 17-year-olds in the Extreme 
Affluent Suburbs than in the Extreme Inner City or Rest of Big City groups 
stated a clear position on the issues and recommendations discussed in this 
exercise. 

Goal F. Understand Problems of International Relations 

This goal asks about respondents' awareness of war, reasons for it, and means 
of avoiding it, and their awareness of the possibilities of international agreements 
for achieving peace. The median difference for each type of community is 
shown in Exhibit 4-17. 
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The 13-, 17-year-old, and adult respondents in the Extreme Rural and Extreme 
Inner City groups showed less knowledge of wars and reasons for them than 
those in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs. For example, they were less able to 
name at least three countries in which fighting had occurred in "the pasi 12 
mc.iths " (F2-3) or to give an explanation of what the fighting was about in a 
country (F2-6) . Nine-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City also showed less 
awareness than 9-year-olds in other groups of war and reasons for it. Fewer 
gave one description of war (FI-1), and fewer gave one or more reasons why 
countries have wars (F3-1). 

Goal G. Approach Civic Decisions Rationally 

This goal attempts to learn respondents' awareness of important social problems 
and means of dealing with them, and their willingness to consider alternative 
viewpoints openly and critically. The typical deficits for Extreme Rural and 
Extreme Inner City groups, and the usual advantage for the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs are shown in Exhibit 4-18. 

Two of the exercises assessing recognition of important civic issues asked 
respondents to choose from among four alternatives the one that is "among the 
greatest problems of our large cities." The incorrect alternatives were the 
same in both exercises (given to different groups of respondents), but in one, 
the correct choice was "slums are growing," (G2-1), and in the other it was 
"inadequate transportation" (G3-1). As chapters 2 and 3 pointed out, the 
slums are growing response was easier than was the "inadequate transportation" 
response. Adults in the Extreme Inner City were less likely to choose "slums 
are growing" (65% compared to 79% of all adults), and 17-year-olds in the 
Extreme Rural group were less likely to choose "Inadequate transportation" 

(26% compared to 35% of all 17-year-olds). Perhaps it is understandable 
that 17-year-olds in Extreme Rural areas wouldn't be aware of the severity of 
transportation problems in cities. Why adults in Extreme Inner City fail to 
choose "slums are growing" as one of the main problems facing cities is un- 
certain . 
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One exercise assessed respondents' ability to evaluate communications critically 
(G9-1). Interestingly, 20% fewer 9- and 13-year-olds in the Extreme Inner 
City than in other groups thought that a newspaper can be wrong in what it 
reports (age 9: 25% compared to 45% for the nation; age 13: 55% compared 

to 75% for the nation). A related exercise asked whether respondents recognized 
ways for achieving free communication (G10-1), and yielded equally large 
deficits for inner city 9- and 13-year-olds. They were asked why it might be 
good to have newspapers in a city written and printed by more than one 
company. Only 16% of inner city 9-year-olds (compared to 37% nationally) 
correctly responded that this would provide more opportunity for a diversity of 
news and viewpoints. At age 13 the corresponding figures are 43% for Extreme 
inner City, compared to 65% nationally. 

Coal H. Take Responsibility for Own Develo pment 

Behavior assessed under this goal includes career planning and voluntary self- 
improvement outside of school or job. Types of community differ very widely, 
as Exhibit 4—19 shows. Adults from the Extreme Affluent Suburbs, in particular, 
surpass adults from Extreme Inner City, Extreme Rural areas, and Small Cities 
by about 30%. 

The questions on Goal H asked about behavior that residents of the Extreme 
Affluent Suburbs might be expected to have more time and/or opportunity to 
engage in, than would residents in the Extreme Rural or Extreme Inner City 
groups. Thus, for example, about 20% more adults in the Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs than in the other two extreme groups said they had taken lessons or 
courses in the last two years (H3-1). 

Respondents at ages 13 and 17 were asked if they had talked about plans for 
education or jobs with a teacher or a school counselor (H4-1). Respondents 
in the Extreme Inner City did as well as or better than the nation on this 
question, and much better than ages 13 and 17 in the Extreme Rural group— 
about 20% more 13- and 17-year-olds in the inner city group than in the 
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rural group said they had talked with a teacher or counselor. Perhaps less 
emphasis is placed on job planning in rural than in inner city groups, or 
perhaps fewer teachers or counselors are available for such discussions. What- 
ever the reason, it is one of the few on which the inner city group does so 
much better than the rural group. 

The usual pattern for the three extreme groups was found when 9-year-olds 
were asked to give the name of at least one magazine; at least one third more 
9-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs than in the other two groups named 
at least one magazine (H2-1). More than 40% more 9-year-olds in the Extreme 
Affluent Suburbs than in the other two groups named at least three magazines 
(H2-3) . 

On the other hand, of the 9-year-olds whose community had a library (other 
than the school library), about 20% more of the 9-year-olds in the Extreme 
Rural group than in the Affluent Suburbs or Extreme Inner City said they had 
been to the library within the past week (HI-6). Why this should be so, we 
can only speculate. Do children in the affluent suburbs and inner cities use 
libraries less than children in the rural areas; do they use school libraries more 
and thus rely less on other libraries? Or is it that most rural communities have 
no libraries outside of school and those that do are unusually literate? 

2 

Goal I. Help and Respect Their Own Families (9 and 13); Nurt ure the 
Development of Their Children as Future Citizens (Adults7 

The median differences on this goal, shown in Exhibit 4-20, show a pattern 
different from that of the other goals; the Extreme Inner City adults show an 
advantage of 5%, and 9- and 13-year-olds show deficits of only 1% or less. 

The Extreme Rural 13-year-olds show an advantage of 1%, while 13-year-olds 
in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs show a 1% deficit. 
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No Goal I exercises 



were administered at age 17. 
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All exercises in this goal asked respondents to report their own behaviors — 
for exampl-2, helping around home, knowing the favorite school subject of 
their oldest child. Approximately 98% of the 9-year-olds in all types of 
community reported helping around home (11-1), and about 97% of 13-year- 
olds in all groups reported they have home duties which they do regularly 
(12-1). Nine-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City, and Extreme Affluent 
Suburbs more often than those in the Extreme Rural groups described something 
they had explained to a younger brother or sister in the last six months (13-1), 
and they more often said a younger brother or sister had sought their help in 
answering a tough question in the past month (15% more 9-year-olds in the 
Extreme Affluent Suburbs and 8% more in the Extreme Inner City; 14-1). 

More adults in the Extreme Rural and Extreme Inner City groups than in the 
Extreme Affluent Suburbs stated that they know the favorite subject of their 
oldest child in school (15-1). 

These examples of exercises on which groups depart from their usual performance 
raise many questions. Why do rural youngsters report less often helping a 
younger sibling? Why do adults in the rural and inner city groups more often 
seem to know the favorite subject of a child? Is it because commuters in 
suburbs spend less time with their children? 
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CHAPTER 5 



REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

Differences in performance between the four regions of the U. S. — North- 
east, Southeast, Central, and West 1 -- were discussed in Citizenship Report 
6. The observed data subsequently were balanced by sex, color, TOC, and 
parental education, and reductions in differences between a region's median 
performance and that of the nation as a whole were found . 

Exhibit 5-1 shows '.ne median differences for each region before and after 
balancing. Balancing reduces differences by from about a third to a half, 
but the general results which were reported in Citizenship Report 6 were not 
changed. Exhibit 5-2 plots the observed and balanced data for all results for 
9-year-olds in the Southeast to illustrate the high correlation between the 
observed ond balanced data. Similar high correlations 

were found for all regions and ages. Observed and balanced results for all 
exercises by region are given in Appendix D, for those who wish to examine 
the effects of balancing more closely. 



Exhibit 5-1 

Median differences between regional and national performance 
on all Citizenship results combined, before and after balancing 
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CHAPTER 6 



MALE-FEMALE DIFFERENCES 

Sex differences were reported in Citizenship Report 6. The comparison was 
the performance of males minus the performance of females, a negative sign 
indicating a female advantage. As Report 6 discussed and Exhibit 6-1 below 
shows, males and females performed similarly at ages 9 and 13; seventeen- 
year-old males had a small median advantage of about 1%, and adult males 
had an advantage of nearly 3%. Balancing reduced these advantages by more 
than a third across all ages, but didn't change the overall results. The plot 
of observed against balanced results for adults (male-female difference on 
each result) in Exhibit 6-2 shows the high correlation between the observed 
and balanced date. The plots for the other ages show equally high correla- 
tions. Observed and balanced results for each exercise are given for males 
and females in Appendix D. 

Exhibit 6-1 

Median male-female differences 
before and after balancing 
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As chapter 5 stated, eight Goal 


G results 


were scored after Report 6 was 


prepared, and were included in 


the data analyses at ages 17 and adult for 



this report. The addition of these data changed the medians somevnat for 
adults, but not for 17-year-olds: without these eight results, males had a 

2% advantage on Goal G. After adding them, the male-female median 
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EXHIBIT 6-2 

EXAMPLE OF EFFECT OF BALANCING ON MALE-FEMALE DIFFERENCES: 

YOUNG ADULTS 




OBSERVED 



difference became 0. The questions involved free expression of viewpoints, 
and examination of the individual results suggest that women are more likely 
to see its value than are men (G56-1 , -3, -5; G59-1 , -2, -A, -5, -6). 
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APPENDIX A 



DEFINITION OF GROUPS 



The major reporting categories used in this report are: age, region, type of com- 

munity, sex, color, and parents' education. 

1. Age: Four age levels were assessed. Three of these were in-school— 9-, 13-, 

and 17-year-olds; and two — 17-year-olds and young adults — were out-of-school, 
sometimes referred to as the household sample. The criteria used or the opera- 
tional definitions of the four ages are as follows: 

9-year-olds — Born between 1/1/ 60 and 12/31/60 
13-year-olds — Born between 1/1/56 and 12/31/56 
17-year-olds — In-school: Born between 10/1/51 and 9/30/52 

Out-of-school: Born between 10/1/50 and 9/30/51 and not 

enrolled in school in March '68 OR corn between 10/l/5Tand 
9/30/52 and not enrolled in school in March '69. 
young adults — Born between 7/1/33 and 6/30/43 

2. Region: Four geographical regions are being used for cd[ age levels — Northeast , 

Southeast , Central , and West . The states falling in each of these four regions, 
for reporting purposes, are as follows: 
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This classification is that used by the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce; the names for regions used by the OBE differ from National Assessment 
names for three regions: 



National Assessment 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 



OBE 

Northern Atlantic 
Southeast 

Great Lakes and Plains 
West and Northwest 



3. Size and type of community, or type of community (TOC): Previous National 

Assessment reports have given results for four sizes of community (SOC): big 

cities, urban fringe, medium size cities, and smaller places. These are defined 
in National Assessment Reports 4, 5, and 6. Science Report 7 and subsequent 
reports extract three "extreme types of community" from the original four SOC 
groups. Each of the new extreme groups is composed of approximately 10% of 
the population. The 70% of the population which was left after the three ex- 
treme type of community groups were extracted from four "residual" size of 
community groups . ~ 



NOTE: The four residual "size of community" categories within the TOC classi- 

fication are not equivalent to the four "size of community" categories within the 
SOC classification used in previous repoits since the latter did not have the three 
"extreme types of community" extracted from them. 

The definitions of the extreme types of community were derived from an occupa- 
tion question for both the in-school and out-of-school samples (see Exhibit A-l). 

By classifying schools rather than counties, it was possible to identify much more 
uniform groups. One extreme group was selected in each of the three directions 
indicated by the exploratory analysis: (1) schools where high proportions were 

factory or professional workers, (2) city schools where a high proportion of parents 
were either not regularly employed or on welfare, and only a low proportion were 
professional or managerial , (3) near-city and city schools where a high proportion 
of parents were professional or managerial and only low proportions were factory 
or farm workers, not regularly employed or on relief. 

Smaller extreme groups would have been more extreme; larger extreme groups 
would have had better determined percentages of success. The sizes of the three 
extreme groups, close to 10% of all those assessed, were chosen as a compromise 
between more extremeness and better determination. (Capital letters, below, 
represent codes for categories in Exhibit A-l .) 




Unclassified 



TOC 1. Extreme Rural: 9.6% of the sample. This category represents respondents 

attending schools or living in a community having a population less than 
3500. They are among those ranked highest on the rural index D - (C+2A). 
These communities lie within counties comprising three of the four old SOC 
categories as follows: 

Fringes around Big Cities: 0.4% — within SMSA counties containing 

a city with population greater than 200,000 but outside the city limits. 

Medium Size City : 1.7% — within all other SMSA counties not con- 

taining a city with population greater than 200,000 and other non-SMSA 
counties containing a city with population between 25,000 and 50,000. 

Small Places: 7.5% — within all other non-SMSA counties not in- 

cluded in medium size city. 

TOC 2. Extreme Inner City : 9.9% of the sample. This category represents respon- 

dents attending schools or living in a community within the city limits or 
residential area served by a city with a population greater than 150,000 . 
They are among those ranked highest on the inner city index E+F-A. These 
communities lie within counties comprising three of the four old SOC cate- 
gories as follows: 

Big City: 8.5% — within the city limits of a city with population 
greater than 200,000. 

Fringes around Big Cities: 0.5% — within SMSA counties containing 

a city with population greater than 200,000 but outside the city limits. 

Medium Size City : 0.9% — within other SMSA counties not included 

above . 

TOC 3. Extreme Affluent Suburb: 10.0% of the sample. This- category represents 




SMSA — Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. An economic and social unit 
which is metropolitan in character and contains at least: (a) One central city with 

50,000 inhabitants or more, or (b) two cities having contiguous boundaries with a 
combined population of at least 50,000. The smaller city must have a population of 
at least 15,000. The SMSA includes the county in which the central city is located, 
and adjacent counties that are found to be metropolitan in character and economically 
and socially integrated with the county of the central city. 
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TOC 4 



TOC 5 



TOC 6 



TOC 7. 



respondents attending schools or living in a community within the city 
limits or residential area served by a city with a population greater than 
15 °/° 00 - The y are among those ranked highest on the suburb index 
A (C+D+E+F). These communities lie within counties comprising three of 
the four old SOC categories as follows: 



B| g Ci *y = 2.9% — within the city limits of a city with population 
greater than 200,000. 



Fringes around Big Cities : 5.3% — within SMSA counties containing 

a city with population greater than 200,000 but outside the city limits. 

Medium Size City : 1 .6% within other SMSA counties not included 

above . 



• Inner City Fringe : 11.8% of the sample and replaces the old big city SOC 

category . This category represents other respondents attending schools or 
living in a community within the city limits of a city greater than 200,000 
not categorized above by TOC 2 or 3 as inner city or suburb respectively. 

. Urban Fringe : 16.6% of the sample and replaces the old fringes around big 
cities SOC category. This category represents all other respondents (not 
categorized above by TOC 1, 2, or 3 aj rural, inner city or suburb) 
attending schools or living in a community within an SMSA county con- 
taining a city with a population greater than 200,000 , but outside the city 
limits. This category includes some communities between 3,500 and 150,000 
and some non-farm communities less than 3,500. 

Medium City : 21 .4% of the sample and replaces the old medium size city 

SOC category. This category represents all other respondents (not cate- 
gorized above by TOC 1 , 2, 3, or 5 as rural, inner city, suburb, or urban 
fringe) attending schools or living in a community served by a city with a 
population between 150,000 and 200,000 , and within either an SMSA 
count y having a city with a population less than 150,000 or a non-SMSA 
f oun *y having a city with a population of at least 25,000. This category 
includes some communities between 3,500 and 150,000 and some non-farm 
communities less than 3,500. 

Small City : 20.7% of the sample and replaces the olc[ small places SOC 

category. This category represents all other respond'eints (not categorized 
above by TOC 1 , 2, 3, 5, or 6 as rural, inner city, suburb, urban fringe, 
or medium city) attending schools or living in a community within a non- 
SMSA county. This category includes communities between 3,500 and 
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and 25/000 and some non -farm communities less than 3,500. 



4. Sex: Data are reported in the text as male percentage of success - female 

percentage of success. Appendix D presents data for males compared to the 
nation and females compared to the nation. 

5. Color: Color of the respondent was noted as Black, White, or Other by field 

administrators during the year 01 administration. Because of inconsistency in 
categorizing White and Others, these were combined into another category, non- 
Black. Data are reported in Chapter 3 for Blacks compared to national perfor- 
mance. Appendix D reports results for Blacks, non-Blacks, and Others. 

6. Parents' Education: All data are reported in terms of the highest level of edu- 

cation of either parent or guardian, classified as follows: 

Level Definition 



0 Unascertained 

1 Grade School 

2 Some High School 

3 High School 

4 Beyond High School 



Respondent failed to indicate parental education 

Neither mother nor father (or guardian) was educated 
beyond eighth grade 

Either mother or father had some high school , but 
neither completed high school 

Either mother or father completed high school, but 
neither was trained beyond high school 

Either mother or father was educated beyond high 
school 



Number of Respondents 



Exhibit A-2 gives the number of respondents at each age level in subgroups defined 
by sex, color, region, parental education, and type of community. For example, 
at age 9, there are 2517 non-Black males in the Northeast, 1787 in the Southeast, 
and so on. The Key to Exhibit A-2, shown below, identifies the order in which 
number of respondents by parental education groups and types of community 
appear . 

Some groups, such as Blacks, were oversampled in relation to their proportion in 
the population in order to obtain enough respondents to make comparisons among sub- 
groups. When national percentages of success were calculated, the results for each 
group were weighted to correspond to their actual proportion in the national popu- 
lation. Sampling and weighting are discussed in detail in Appendix C of Science 
Report 1 . 



Exhibit A-2 gives the number of respondents in the sample, not the number of 
people who responded to each exercise. To estimate the number of respondents 
per exercise for ages 9, 13, and 17, the cell value (e.g., number of male, 
non-Black 9-year-olds) should be divided by 12, the average number of packages 
(booklets) of exercises administered to those ages. The calculation for adults 
is a little more complicated, because many adults took more than one package. 
On the average, each adult took 3.8 packages. Exercises administered to 
adults were divided among 10 packages. To calculate the average number of 
respondents per exercise, divide the cell value by 2.63 (cell value x 3.8). 

10 
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The number of respondents by region (REG), parental education (ED), and type 
of community (TOC) are given in the order: 



Region Education 



Type of Community 



Northeast Unascertained 

Southeast Grade School 

Central Some High School 

West High School 

Beyond High School 



Extreme Rural 
Extreme Inner City 
Extreme Affluent Suburb 
Rest of Big City 
Suburban Fringe 
Medium Size City 
Small City 
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EXHIBIT A— 2 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS IN NATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
SAMPLE, BY SUBGROUP 



AGE 13 
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APPENDIX B 



BALANCING 



National Assessment collects data in such a way that results can be related 
to a number of different characteristics in our population (i.e., geographical 
region, type of community, sex, educational level of parent, color). The 
results for a group are then compared to those for the nation as a whole; if 
Extreme Inner City youngsters, or youngsters in the Southeast, or Black children 
and young adults do significantly less well than the nation as a whole, we 
have gained important information for future educational planning. 

There are, however, certain statistical problems in trying to determine if one 
subgroup is, in fact, significantly below the national average. There is a 
higher proportion of Blacks who live in inner cities than there are Whites who 
live in inner cities. And there is a higher proportion of Blacks than Whites 
who have parents with little education. However, there are some Whites who 
live in inner cities and some Whites who have parents with little education, 
just as there are some Blacks who live i* affluent suburbs and whose parents 
have college education. This makes it difficult to separate the effect of 
living in an inner city from the effect of having parents with little education, 
from the effect of being Black. For example, if all Black respondents in the 
sample have parents with little education, and all Whites in the sample have 
parents with high education, if is impossible to know whether results from these 
groups may be attributed to color or to parental education. If the sample has 
proportionate numbers of respondents who are Black and White, and whose 
parents have little or have high levels of education, then interpreting the 
results is less difficult, although still not easy. 

What is meant by proportionality and disproportionality ? Assume that we are 
assessing the effects of one characteristic that classifies respondents into groups 
A, B, and C and of another characteristic that classifies respondents into 
either group U or V. The two characteristics combine to form six combination 
subgroups, AU, AV, BU, BV, CU, CVJ The numbers of cases in the six 
subgroups can either be proportionate or disproportionate, as illustrated in 
Exhibit B-l and explained below. 



Remember that our real interest at the moment is the results for A, B, and 
C, and U and V, not AV, AU, etc. Respondents have both characteristics, 
however (say, place of residence and sex), and one may affect the other. 
This discussion attempts to explain the consequences of proportionality and 
disproportionality of numbers of people in subgroups (say AV, BV) for the 
interpretation of results for A, B, or V. 



Exhibit B-l 



Illustrations of proportionate and disproportionate 
numbers of cases 




Example 1 

Proportionate numbers of cases 

U V 



A 


100 


150 


250 


B 


200 


300 


500 


C 


300 


450 


750 




600 


900 


1,500 



Example 2 

Disproportionate numbers of cases 

U V 



A 


100 


100 


200 


B 


50 


150 


200 


C 


0 


200 


200 




150 


450 


600 



Note that in Example 1 the number of cases in V is always 1 l/2 times the 
number of cases in U. Since this is true for every row (A, B, and C) we 
say the numbers are proportionate. Another way of saying the same thing 
is that A, B, and C always have numbers of cases in the proportions 1, 2, 

3, i.e., this is true in both column U (100, 200, 300) and in column V 
(150, 300, 450). Thus, this table of numbers is proportionate. 

In Example 2, 50% of the cases in A are in AU, and 50% are in AV, but 
25% of the cases in B are in BU, 75% in BV. And none of the cases in C 
are in CU, so 100% are in CV. In other words, the relative proportions of 
cases in U and V changes from row to row. The lack of proportionality is 
also apparent in comparing columns U and V. We therefore say the numbers 
are disproportionate. 

Proportionate numbers create no problems . Next we look at how proportionality 
in number of cases relates to number of successes and percentages of success . 

In Examples 3, 4, and 5 we use the same proportionate numbers of cases 
(respondents) as in Example 1 , as shown in the tables on the left side of 
Exhibit B-2. 

Every U subgroup— whether it is AU, BU, or CU— has 60% success, and 
every V subgroup— whether it is AV, BV, CV — has 40% success, as shown 
in the center table of Example 3. Since the AU subgroup is of size 100 and 
has 60% success, it has 60 successes (60% of 100). The numbers of successes 
for the other five subgroups are calculated similarly and shown in the right- 
hand table of Example 3. To find the total number of successes for all of 
group U, we have only to add up the number of successes for each of the 
three subgroups in U, finding 60 + 120 + 180 = 360 successes. The unadjusted 
percentage (that calculated from observed data) of success in group U is then 
360/600 = 60%. When we do the same for group V and for groups A, B, C, 
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Exhibit B-2 



Some simple examples of inference when the 
numbers of cases are proportionate 



Example 3 



^ of cases 




U V 




A 100 150 


250 


B 200 300 


500 


C 300 450 


750 


600 900 


1 ,500 



Example 4 




* of cases 




U V 




A 100 150 


250 


B 200 300 


500 


C 300 450 


750 


600 900 


1,500 



Example 5 




* of cases 




U V 




A 100 150 


250 


B 200 300 


500 


C 300 450 


750 


600 900 


1,500 



% of 
success 



60% 40% 
60% 40% 
60% 40% 



% of 
success 



40% 40% 
50% 50% 
60% 60% 



% of 
success 



50% 30% 
60% 40% 
70% 50% 



* of 

successes 



U V 



A 


60 


60 


120 


48% 


B 


120 


120 


240 


48% 


C 


180 


180 


360 


48% 




360 


360 


720 






60% 


40% 




48% 





# 


of 








successes 








U 


V 






A 


40 


60 


100 


40% 


B 


100 


150 


250 


50% 


C 


180 


270 


450 


60% 





320 


480 


800 






53.3% 


53.3% 




53 .3% 




# 


of 








successes 








u 


V 






A 


50 


45 


95 


38% 


B 


120 


120 


240 


48% 


C 


210 


225 


435 


58% 




380 


390 


770 





63.3% 43.3% 



51.3% 
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we find very satisfactory results. As the subgroup results lead us to expect, 
group U is 20% above group V. To state it another way, group U has a 
percentage of success that is 12% better than the overall percentage of success 
(48%), and group V has a percentage of success that is 8% poorer than the 
overall percentage of success. The subgroup results for the U and V levels 
of groups A, B, C would lead us to expect no difference between groups A, 

B, and C, and indeed this is the case. Thus, in this case, the percentages 
in the five marginal totals are completely consistent with the percentages for 
the six subgroups that generate the data. 

Example 4 shows how differences between A, B, and C, given proportionate 
numbers in the subgroups, will appear as of the proper size when computed as 
above (from the subgroup data). In this example, the difference between U 
and V is zero, as the percentages of success in each subgroup would lead us 
to predict. 

Example 5 is a little more complex. It assumes that each U subgroup does 
20% better than the corresponding V subgroup, but that there are also differences 
between groups A, B, and C. Computing results for the marginal groups (A, B, 

C, U, V) using the data from the subgroups, as in Examples 3 and 4, leads to 

marginal results consistent with the subgroup percentages of success: Success 

is greater in group C than group B, and greater in group B than group A. 
Similarly, it is greater in group U than in group V. 

When the numbers of cases in the subgroups are proportionate, it is also possible 
to work backwards — to calculate the percentage of success in each subgroup 

from the percentage of success in the marginal groups, by using the total 

percentage of success, and the difference between each marginal group and 
the total. In Example 3, using the AU subgroup: 

Total % success + (A% - total %) + (U% - total %) 

= 51.3% - 13.3% + 12% 

= 50%. 

The result of carrying out this calculation for any of the other combinations is 
equally consistent. Thus when cases are proportionate, it is possible to calculate 
marginal percentages of success using subgroup data, or to calculate subgroup 
percentages of success using marginal data with equal degrees of accuracy. This 
is not so when the number of cases are not proportionate, and the following 
discussion will illustrate this and show how it creates problems in interpreting 
results. 

Disproportionate numbers can make trouble . We now turn to a different set of 
of examples, where the numbers of respondents are not proportional within the 
categories. The upper left-hand corner of Exhibit B-3 shows the pattern. 

These numbers of cases were used in Example 2 to illustrate disproportionaliSy . 



Exhibit B-3 



Some simple examples of inference when 
the numbers are disproportionate 



Example 6 

% of 

" of cases success 



U V 



A 


100 


100 


200 


60% 


40% 


B 


50 


150 


200 


60% 


40% 


C 


0 


200 


200 


60% 


40% 




150 


450 


6C0 







* of 

successes 



U V 



A 


60 


40 


100 


50% 


B 


30 


60 


90 


45% 


C 


— 


80 


80 


40% 




90 


180 


270 





60% 40% 45% 



Example 7 

^ of cases 
U V 



A 


100 


100 


200 


B 


50 


150 


200 


C 


0 


200 


200 




150 


450 


600 



% of 
success 



40% 40% 
50% 50% 
60% 60% 



# of 

successes 
U V 



A 


40 


40 


80 


40% 


B 


25 


75 


100 


50% 


C 


— 


120 


120 


60% 




65 


235 


300 





43.3% 52.2% 50% 



Example 8 

^ of cases 
U V 



A 


100 


100 


200 


B 


50 


150 


200 


C 


0 


200 


200 




150 


450 


600 



% of 
success 



50% 30% 
60% 40% 
70% 50% 



* of 

successes 



U V 



A 


50 


30 


80 


40% 


B 


30 


60 


90 


45% 


C 


— 


100 


100 


50% 




80 


190 


270 





53.3% 42.2% 45% 
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Example 6 shows the same pattern for percent of success as Example 3, where 
there is no difference between A, B, and C within levels U and V and equal 
differences between U and V at each level of A, B, and C. In this example 
the marginal totals accurately reflect the difference between the U and V 
subgroups (60% and 40%) but they give quite an erroneous picture of the 
difference in success between groups A, B, and C. By examining the distribu- 
tion of the number of cases it is evident that the marginal (unadjusted) ratio 
of successes to cases for category C is in actuality measuring the effect of V, 
since all cases are in group V and none in group U. Thus, in this example, 
one variable "masquerading" for another has affected the unadjusted estimates 
of the effects of the A-B-C categories. This would not be apparent if we had 
not simultaneously looked at both the A-B-C and U-V classifications. Given 
disproportionate numbers, the true difference between U and V both appears 
as itself and masquerades as differences among A, B, and C. 

Example 7 shows how differences among A, B, and C can masquerade as 
differences between U and V. Example 8 shows how each of two sets of real 
differences can both appear for themselves and masquerade as the other. 

In none of these examples do we obtain the percent of success for the subgroups 
by combining the overall success rate with the differences between group and 
total success rates, as we did when the numbers of cases were proportionate. 
Thus, in Example 8, the overall percent of success is 45, group A is 5% lower 
than this and group U is 8.3% higher , and when we add we get 45% - 5% 

+ 8.3% = 48.3% for subgroup AU, not 50% as we would like. However, let's 
assume an A difference of -10%, a B difference of 0%, a C difference of 
+10%, a U difference of +15% and a V difference of -5%. In this instance, 
the combinations are consistent. For example, 45% - 10% + 15% = 50% for 
the AU combination and 45% + 10% - 5% = 50% for the CV combination. 

It has been possible, then, to find an "adjusted" set of marginal percentages 
that has removed the distortion due to disproportionate numbers in the subgroups, 
at least in this instance where the group effects are the same from one subgroup 
to another. 

The Need 



Disproportionate numbers in real population groups produce the problem that 
we have been discussing. For example, a larger fraction of Blacks are found 
both in the inner city and in rural areas. Larger fractions of Blacks also have 
low parental education. When we look at the whole group of Black children, 
some of the deficit shown by the group comes from effects characterizing inner 
cities or rural areas and some from the effects of lower parental education. 

We should do what we can to see through this sort of confusion. It was 
possible to adjust the data in Example 8 simply by inspecting the patterns of 
percentages for the six subgroups. These patterns, however, were based on 



o 
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hypothetical data. In real data there are often complex differences among 
subgroups over and above the group effects. Furthermore, the hypothetical 
data of Example 8 involved only two characteristics. In real data there are 
often more than two characteristics involved, and the simple inspection technique 
that we used in finding the relationships in Example 8 will no longer work. 

There are, however, a number of ways to carry out computations that can help 
to reduce the distortion due to disproportionality. We next state the intended 
result of the calculation, then we say how we go about obtaining it. 

A Balanced Fit 

We intend to find group differences from the total percent success that, when 
combined by addition with each other and with the total percentage of success, 
give fitted percentages of success that correspond with the actual data in one 
simple way: 

— if we choose any group by a single characteristic, say group A 
in Example 8, and if we use the fitted percentages for each group 
and the actual numbers of cases in each subgroup (say AU) to 
calculate the number of successes for each subgroup, and if we 
then add these calculated numbers of successes, the total number 
of successes in each marginal group will be the same as the total 
observed in these groups in the actual data. 

Suppose, for example, that we have 600 cases distributed as in the upper left 
of Exhibit B-4 and that the total number of successes (270) is distributed among 
groups A, B, C, U, and V as shown in the upper right of Exhibit B-4. The 
overall percentage of success is 270/600 or 45%. Now, if we let A, B, C, 

U, and V stand for differences between each group's percent success and total 
percent success, our definition of balancing says that the fitted number of 

successes in the AU subgroup may be represented by 100 (45% + A + U), the 

fitted number of successes in the AV subgroup is 100 (45% + A + V), and the 

number of fitted successes in group A is the sum of these two. Moreover, 

the definition says that this sum must be equal to the number of successes 
actually observed in group A* which is 80. Thus, we can write the equation 

100 (45% + A + U) + 100 (45% + A + V) = 80. We can also write four 

other equations, two for the rows involving groups B and C and two for the 
columns involving groups U and V, as illustrated in the middle section of 
Exhibit B-4. If we try to solve these five equations for the five effects, 
however, we find that we are not able to obtain a unique solution. The 

equations are not independent since the three equations for the rows must sum 

to the overall total of 270 and likewise the two equations for the columns. 

We have only three independent equations, two for the rows and one for the 
columns, and we need two additional independent equations in order to find 
a single solution . 
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Exhibit B-4 



An example of the procedure used in 
obtaining a balanced fit 



Example 9 I ^ 

t of cases successes 





U 


V 






u 


V 




A 


100 


100 


200 


A 






80 


B 


50 


150 


200 


B 






90 


C 


0 


200 


200 


C 






100 




150 


450 


600 




80 


190 


270 



The representation of the fitted successes in the subgroups 



Subgroup 


Representation 


AU 


100 (45% + A + U) 


AV 


100 (45% + A + V) 


BU 


50 (45% + B + U) 


BV 


150 (45% + B + V) 


CU 


0 


CV 


200 (45% + C + V) 



Equations 

Combination 

100 (45% + A + U) + 100 (45% + A + V) = 80 

50 (45% + B + U) + 150 (45% + B + V) = 90 

200 (45% + C + V) = 100 

100 (45% + A + U) + 50 (45% + B + U) + 0 = 80 

100 (45% + A + V) + 150 (45% + B + V) + 200 (45% + C + V) = 190 

200 (A + B + C) = 0 

150 U + 450V = 0 



AU + AV 
BU + BV 

cu + ev 

AU + BU + CU 
AV + BV + CV 
A + B + C 
U + V 



The Solution 

A difference = -10% 
B difference = 0% 

C difference = +10% 
U difference = +15% 
V difference = -5% 
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However, there is an additional requirement established by our definition. The 
A, B, and C differences must add up to zero since all that is left is the overall 
difference; likewise, the differences of U and V must balance each other (add 
to zero). This means that we can write two additional equations based on the 
numbers of cases in the margins of our table. These are: 



150 (45% + U) + 450 (45% + V) = 270 
and 

200 (45% + A) + 200 (45% + B) + 200 (45% + C) = 270 
and these reduce to 

150U + 450V = 0 

and 

200A + 200B + 200C = 0 



If we then use these two last equations along with any two of the three equations 
based on the rows and any one of the two equations based on the columns, we 
have five independent equations and five unknowns that can be solved for the 
five unique balanced differences. The solution gives the values in the lower 

part of Exhibit B-4, and it is observed that the solution is the same as we obtained 
in Example 8. 

It is easy to look at this example and say, "Ah, I see. This example is the 
same as Example 8, and the balanced fit reproduces the number of successes in 
each subgroup exactly. " Notice, however, that in Example 9 there are no 
numbers of successes given for the subgroups. It is true that the balanced fit 
of Example 9 does produce an exactly matching fit to the actual data of Example 
8, but it is also a balanced fit to data that have different frequencies of success 

in the subgroups. Exhibit B-5 shows several patterns of successes all having the 
same balanced fit. 

Thus, it may be seen that one balanced fit may result from many different 
patterns of actual differences among subgroups, depending on the interactions 
among the characteristics which define the groups. (Interactions are discussed 
in chapter 1). Therefore, balancing should not be interpreted as revealing the 
only true or correct" differences among groups. Balanced results simply 
describe the results in a way which attempts to adjust for distortion due to 
disproportionate- numbers of cases. In the absence of information about actual 
subgroup percentages of success, balancing is a way of using observed group 
differences to estimate what group differences we would have obtained if the 
numbers of cases were proportionate and there were no interactions among 
characteristics. Balancing does not remove all the complications from the data. 

numbers Str ' P ^ ^ COncealment involved *n masquerades caused by disproportionate 
More General Cases 

We have considered only two characteristics, one with two groups, the other 
with three. The same technique extends to more groups. Extensions to more 
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Exhibit B-5 



Examples of possible observations 
leading to the same balanced fits 



The pattern of numbers of cases (for all examples) 
U V 



A 


100 


100 


200 


B 


50 


150 


200 


C 


0 


200 


200 




150 


450 


600 



Some alternative patterns of numbers of successes 





U 


V 






U 


V 




A 


50 


30 


80 


A 


40 


40 


80 


B 


30 


60 


90 


B 


40 


50 


90 


C 


-- 


100 


100 


C 


— 


100 


100 




80 


190 


270 




80 


190 


270 




U 


V 






U 


V 




A 


70 


10 


80 


A 


80 


0 


80 


B 


10 


80 


90 


B 




90 


90 


C 


— 


100 


100 


C 


— 


100 


100 




80 


190 


270 




80 


190 


270 



Remark 

Since the numbers of successes for the A, B, C, U, V single-characteristic 
groups are 80, 90, TOO, 80, 190 for each of the four examples, the fit of 
Exhibit B-4 is a balanced fit for each pattern. 



characteristics involve more complicated equations, but the interpretations 
are equally straightforward, so long as we realize that what we balance are 
the numbers— or equivalently the percents — of success for all groups defined 
by any single characteristic (and not necessarily for any subgroup defined by 
two or more characteristics). 

If, as in this report, we balance 
" sex, two groups 

color, three groups (including unascertained) 

— region, four groups 

education, five groups (including unascertained) 

“ type of community, seven groups 

we have taken a long step to reduce masquerading. But it would be wrong 
to think that we have gone the whole way, for: 

we have not yet used all, merely most, of the characteristics 
that were collected 

we have only used these characteristics in a rather limited way (we 
could have used more than four regions, more types of communities, 
final classifications of years of school completed, for instance), 
we know that the overt characteristics are less than perfect 
measures of the variables that should concern us (years of 
school is a less-than-perfect measure of parental education, 
which is itself a less-than-perfect measure of either home 
attitude toward education or available aid in homework) 

— there are other characteristics of importance, e.g., economic 
status, that were not measured. 

The deficiencies of balancing are clear; it cannot be the final answer. But 
the step from unadjusted comparisons to balanced ones is a long step from 
outward appearance toward —toward, not to — inward realities. The problem 
facing the schools is usually better shown by unadjusted values; the effectiveness 

of the educational process for a group is often better indicated by balanced 
results. 

We see then that the purpose of analysis and adjustment is to help the data 
reveal information that they cannot give in their raw form. Aside from the 
dangers of misinterpretation, we have the political arguments for and against 
adjustment. First, against: If adjustment for background variables seems to 

reduce the differences between a group of the population and the national 
average, it has been argued that this tends to minimize the disadvantage of 
the group and, it is further argued, that adjustment should not be made. The 
direction of the effect of an adjustment is not necessarily one-way; adjustments 
can increase differences as well as decrease them. Those arguing against 
adjustment in the reduction case would presumably argue for it in the case of 
increased discrepancies. 
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A second argument favors adjustment. It argues that we must adjust for 
important variables (presuming that the adjustment will reduce differences so 
that we show the potential of the disadvantaged group) • 

Clearly the people making the first and second argument want the same thing, 
to improve the position of the disadvantaged group, and of course, this is a 
national goal. Steps toward achieving such goals do depend on searching for 
causes and methods of improvement, on finding weak spots in a system and so 
on. We should therefore look at our data in every way we can for hints about 
how the system works and how to improve it. Analysis and adjustment are 
tools for doing this. The question is not whether to adjust or not, but 'What 
are the useful ways?," and "What do the variables mean?," 'What further 
■ variables do we need to measure?," and "How shall we interpret the results? 
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The nine Citizenship goals for which achievement was assessed in the first cycle are 
listed below, along with the mo^ specific objectives subsumed under each. The 
document. Citizenship Objectives , presents a paragraph of detailed behavioral illus- 
trations for ^achlp^To^tWe and describes the process of developing objectives. 
The first-cycle ob|ectives were developed in 1965. In 1969 they were revised in 
preparation for the second cycle of Citizenship assessment. The revised objectives 
will be published and available in the near future. 

A. SHOW CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE AND DIGNITY OF OTHERS 

1. Treat all individuals with respect. 

2. Consider the consequences for others of their own actions. 

3. Guard safety and health of others. 

4. Help other individuals voluntarily. 

5. Are loyal to country, to friends, and to other groups whose values 
they share. 

6. Understand and oppose unequal opportunity in the areas of education, 
housing, employment, and recreation. 

7. Seek to improve the welfare of groups of people less fortunate than they. 

B. SUPPORT RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF ALL INDIVIDUALS 

1. Understand the value of constitutional rights and freedoms. 

2. Recognize instances of the proper exercise or denial «f constitutional 
rights and liberties/ including due process of law. 

3. Defend rights and liberties of all kinds of people uniformly. 

C. HELP MAINTAIN LAW AND ORDER 

1 . Understand the need for law and order. 



Available from Education Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln Tower, 
1860 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 80203. 
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2. Are conscious of right - and wrong behavior. 

3. Comply with public law and school rules. 

4. Help authorities in specific cases. 

5. Protest unjust rules openly. 

6. Inform themselves about the law. 

D. KNOW THE MAIN STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF OUR GOVERNMENTS 
1 . Recognize the purposes of government. 

2. Recognize the main functions and relations of governmental bodies. 

3. Recognize the importance of political opposition and diverse interest groups. 

4. Recognize that democracy depends on the alertness and involvement of 
its citizens, and know how citizens can affect government. 

5. Recognize the structure and operation of political parties. 

6. Know structure of school and student government. 

E. SEEK COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT THROUGH ACTIVE, DEMOCRATIC 

participation 

1 . Believe that each person's civic behavior is important, and convey this 
belief to others. 

2. Recognize important civic problems and favor trying to solve them. 

3. Actively work for community imporvement. 

4. Participate in local, state, and national governmental processes. 

5. Apply democractic procedures on a practical level when working in a 
group . 

6. Display fairness and good sportsmanship toward others. 

F. UNDERSTAND PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

1 . Are aware of the problems of international conflict and dangers to 
national security. 

2. Seek world peace and freedom for all peoples. 

G. SUPPORT RATIONALITY IN COMMUNICATION, THOUGHT, AND ACTION 
ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

1 . Try to inform themselves on socially important matters and to understand 
alternative viewpoints. 
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2. Evaluate communications critically and form their own opinions 
independently. 

3. Weigh alternatives and consequences carefully, then make decisions 
and carry them out without delay. 

4. See relations among social problems and have good ideas for solutions. 

5. Support free communication and communicate honestly with others. 

6. Understand the role of education in developing good citizens. 

TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR OWN PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
OBLIGATIONS 

1 . Further their own self-improvement and education . 

2. Plan ahead for ma|or life changes. 

3. Are conscientious, dependable, self-disciplined, and value excellence 
and initiative. 

4. Economically support self and dependents. 



HELP AND RESPECT THEIR OWN FAMILIES (Ages 9, 13, 17) 

1 ' the , re ? sonable authority of their parents, or guardians, and help 

with home duties and problems. r 



2. Help younger brothers and sisters to develop into good citizens. 

3. Discuss social matters with their families and respect the views of 
all family members. 



NURTURE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR CHILDREN AS FUTURE CITIZENS 
(Adults) 

4. Provide for the basic needs and health of their children. 

5. Encourage cooperative, ethical relations to authority and to other 
individuals. 

6. Develop in their children a broadening awareness, independence, and 
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APPENDIX D 



RESULTS FOR ALL CITIZENSHIP EXERCISES 



The data for all Citizenship exercises follow. The exercises are organized by 
goal, so that the -ata for all exercises under Goal A , both released and 
unreleased, are sho ; /n first, then Goal B, and so on through Goal I. Within 
each goal, released exercises are presented first and numbered beginning with 
1 (e.g., in Goal A released exercises are numbered A1 , A2, . . . etc.). 
Unreleased exercises follow, beginning with number 51 (A51 , A52, . . . etc.). 
For released exercises only, the objective measured by the exercise, and each 
part corresponding to a result is described briefly in words just above the 
numerical data. Report 2 describes each exercise and result in more detail. 

In each row of the table, the codes and data appear in the fol* wing order from 
left to right: 

1 . Result number (Res) 

2. Age level ("adults" is abbreviated "ad") 

3. National percentage giving the desired response (Natl Pval) 

4. The observed difference from national percentage (% Diff) for each 
group, followed on the next line below by the balanced difference 
from national percentage (Bal Diff) for each gro*up"! Each column of 
percentage differences is headed by an abbreviation of the group to 
which it applies (e.g., N.East for the Northeast region of the U.S.). 

If a groups performance was below the national percent, a minus sign is shown. 
If it is above the national percent, the positive sign is assumed, but not shown. 

Some released results are followed by the phrase "(not in exhibits)", and some 
unreleased result numbers are preceded by an asterisk (*). These indicate that 
the result was not included in calculating medians and is not included in the 
exhibits of median differences or the bar graphs of the distribution of results. 
These results are omitted from all exhibits because they unnecessarily duplicate 
similar results from the same exercise. In general, where a series of results 
indicate different levels of the same kind of achievement (e.g.. Name 1 or 
more..., ... 2 or more ..., ... 3 or more ..., etc.) only two of the results 
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for that exercise are included in the exhibits. 

An "(me)" at the end of a line of text indicates the exercise was of the multiple- 
choice type, rather than one to which the respondent had to provide the answer 
or participa.e in a given situation. 

Tables of median standard errors for each group, and of individual standard errors 
for each exercise and result are given in Appendix E for the reader who wishes 
to estimete whether the difference between two percentages may be attributed 
only to sampling variation, or is larger than would be expected by chance. 
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* 7 OBJECTIVE: Oppose ungual opportunity In education, honslnq, employment and recreation 

Belong to organization opposing unequal opportunities, 
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PXPR. CS2 (Text for this exercise has not been released) 
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n 9 OBJECTIVE: P«co q „Ue that aen.occac, depends on the alertness and incitement of its citirens. Recoqnite the main structure and peer of the United states national qoternment 
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SXPR. P12 OBJFCTrTE: Recognize the importance of diverse interest 
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?XFR. 06 S (Text for this exercise has not been released) 
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PXE*». P 2 0BJECTTV2: Bolieve that «ach person’s civic behavior is important. Recognize that democracy depends on the alertnpss and involvement of its citizens, and know hov citizens can 

affect government. 
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APPENDIX E 



PROCEDURES FOR ESTIMATING RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES 



Only a sample of Americans at each age group responded to each exercise, yet 
National Assessment results are concerned with whole populations — sometimes 
with all 9-year-olds in the cour.try, sometimes with all 13-year-old boys, some- 
times with all 17-year-olds in the Northeast, sometimes with all adults in 
medium-size cities, and so on. Thus, in interpreting National Assessment results 
it is necessary to make inferences about population facts from sample results. 

The samples taken in National Assessment w ere well designed scientific proba- 
bility samples. As a result, it is possible to estimate how large the differences 
between sample values and corresponding population values are likely to have 
been for almost any quantity we choose to calculate from the results— for example, 
a sex difference. Note that in estimating how far sample values are likely to 
vary around population values we never learn exactly how much our particular 
samples actually did differ from the population. As a result, conclusions stated 
either in numbers or in words are approximate rather than exact, slightly blurred 
rather than sharp. Whatever rule we may use to decide whether a difference 
obtained with our sample is large enough to reflect a population difference, that 
rule will be less than perfect. Occasionally a difference in the population will 
be inferred when none really exists, and occasionally a population difference 
large enough to matter will be overlooked. 

The basic rule we use to identify differences large enough to comment on is that 
a difference should be at least twice as large as its standard error (as defined in 
the following paragraphs). Under ordinary assumptions this rule makes the proba- 
bility of discussing a difference where none exists about 1 in 20. 

Variances and Standard Errors 



Estimating standard errors for National Assessment results involves considerable 
technical detail. 

The samples drawn for the first assessment, both in and out of school, involved 
careful designs in which the country was divided into areas called strata. For 





E-2 



every exercise except E13 and E14 , results were obtained for two groups of 
respondents in each stratum. To assess sampling variability, it is necessary to 
estimate how far the results of the 1969-70 administration of an exercise would 
have varied had different groups of respondents been randomly selected within 
each stratum. 

In this situation, the use of two groups of respondents per stratum allows us to 
calculate an estimate of a measure of variability, the sampling variance, defined 
as the average square of the difference in result between a single administration 
and the average result for all possible administrations. The standard error is 
defined as the square root of the estimated sampling variance. 

Standard errors were estimated for every exercise result for each sex, region, and 
community size. These standard errors vary from one exercise to another for 
several reasons, including: 

1. Different sample sizes for some exercises. (E13 and E14, as noted, had 
smaller planned sample sizes. Certain other exercises were excluded in a few 
jurisdictions .) 

2. The decrease in variance customarily accompanying very easy or very 
hard exercises. 

3. Larger or smaller differences in the sizes of actual school -to-school 
differences. (In some cases these presumably reflect the greater or lesser effect 
or extent of curriculum variations.) 

4. Sampling variations inevitable in the process of estimating sampling 
variability . 

Since standard errors do vary from one exercise or result to another, it might 
be appropriate tc estimate the standard error for each difference separately in 
order to estimate the reliability of that difference. The individual standard errors 
of observed and balanced differences are included in this appendix for those who 
wish to use them in estimating the reliability of any comparison. The findings 



These two exercises involved observing small groups of 13- or 17-year-olds 
interacting on a common task and required specially trained administrators. For 
economic reasons they were administered to a smaller sample, often to only one 
group in a stratum . 
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and comments of chapters 2-6 are based on a procedure which uses a combined 
standard error for the group being examined (e.g., Blacks) to determine whether 
a difference between a group and national performance could be considered 
statistically reliable. The combined standard error used was the median standard 
error over all Citizenship results in exhibits for the distribution under considera- 
tion, say 9-year-olds in the Extreme Inner City. The median standard error was 
chosen, rather than some other combined standard error, because it is little 
affected by the presence or absence or extreme values. The procedure went as 
follows: 

1. Median differences between a group (e.g., 9-year-old Blacks) and 
national performance were examined; if the difference exceeded one and one half 
times the median standard error for the group, it was considered a reliable 
difference . 

2. Individual exercises were chosen for discussion in order to illustrate 

general statements summarizing results on all Citizenship exercises, or on each 
goal . The exercises were discussed in relation to two standards: the national 

performance, and the group's typical performance (defined by its median difference 
from national performance). Exercises were considered to differ statistically from 
the standard if the difference in performance on the exercise and the standard 

was at least twice the median standard error for the group. Since percentages 
near 0 or 100 tend to have small standard errors, for every national result over 
90% or less than 10% we used the standard error for that particular result, rather 
than the combined standard error. 

3. Standard errors for group participation exercises E13 (age 9) and E14 
(ages 13 and 17) often differed markedly from the median standard errors. Any 
discus;.; on of these group tasks alerts the reader to any large standard errors among 
the particular groups being discussed. 

A table of median standard errors of differences (group vs. national) for each 
level of parental education, color (Black), TOC, region, and sex appears in 
Exhibit E-l . The medians are based on all results in Appendix D, except 
results which are noted there as being excluded from all exhibits . 

Standard errors for each observed and balanced result are shown for the nation 
and each group :n the remainder of this appendix. The heading "Big City" 
refers to "Rest of Big City"; the heading "Urban Fringe" refers to "Suburban 
Fringe." An asterisk in the left margin indicates the result was not in exhibits. 
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Exhibit E-l 

Median standard error of difference between group 
and national percentage for each group and age 







Region 






Sex 


Color 


Age 


North- 

east 


Central West 


Male Female 


Black 


9 


2.3 


2.6 


2.2 2.3 




1.3 1.3 


3.3 


13 


2.1 


2.4 


2.0 2.2 




1.2 1.1 


2.8 


17 


2.6 


2.9 


2.5 2.6 




1 .5 1 .4 


3.1 


adult 


3.1 


3.9 


2.9 3.5 




2.0 1.8 


4.7 








Size and Type of Community 




Age 


Extreme 

Rural 


Inner Ext. Aff. Rest of 

City Suburb Big City 


Suburban 

Fringe 


Medium Small 
City City 


9 


4.7 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.5 


2.5 2.5 


13 


4.0 


3.7 


3.2 


3.5 


2.5 


2.3 2.4 


17 


4.9 


3.7 


4.4 


3.0 


3.0 


2.8 2.8 


adult 


5.4 


5.8 


4.5 


5.7 


3.3 


3.5 3.6 








High School Education 






Age 


Grade 

Schoo 1 


Some High High Beyond 

School School High School Unknown 




9 


6.3 


4.4 


2.1 


1.6 


2.2 




13 


5.6 


3.2 


1.6 


1.3 


3.8 




17 


5.2 


3.1 


1.9 


1.6 


7.7 




adult 


3.0 


4.2 


3.2 


3.2 


7.4 
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APPENDIX F 

NUMBER OF RESULTS IN EACH GOAL ABOVE 
AND BELOW MEDIAN DIFFERENCE 
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APPENDIX F 



NUMBER OF RESULTS IN EACH GOAL ABOVE 
AND BELOW MEDIAN DIFFERENCE 



Each of the nine goals assesses achievements of different Citizenship behaviors, 
knowledge, and attitudes. The tabulations in this appendix show for each group 
and each age level the number of results in a goal above the median difference 
on all Citizenship resuits combined and the number below the median difference. 
Examination of these numbers indicates on which goals performance is better or 
worse than the typical performance (defined by the median difference) of a group. 

Parental Education 



Exhibits F-l to F-5 show the tabulations for the four levels of parental educa- 
tion and the unascertained group. As chapter 2 noted, several groups depart 
from their typical performance on Goal A. Five groups which typically have 
relatively large deficits do better than usual on this goal (age 17 and adult in 
the Grade School group, ages 9, 13, and 17 in the Some High School group). 
Adults in the Some High School group, who typically do about the same as all 
adults on all Citizenship results combined, and 17-year-olds in the Beyond High 
School group who have a median advantage on all results do less well on Goal 
A results. 

Departures from typical performance are shown on Goal G by adults in the 
Grade School group, who do worse than usual, and by adults in the Some High 
School group, who do better than usual. Other departures may be seen from 
studying the exhibits, but no general patterns are apparent for any age or goal. 



Exhibit F-2 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Some High School 
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Exhibit F-3 

Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 

High School 



Age 

9 13 17 Adult 

Median difference for all Citizenship results 
0.5 -1.2 0.5 2.5 
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Exhibit F-4 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Beyond High School 
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9 13 17 Adult 

Median difference for all Citizenship results 
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Exhibit F-5 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Unascertained 







Age 

9 13 17 Adult 

Median difference for all Citizenship results 
5.3 -5.7 -10.4 -14.2 
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Blacks 



Exhibit F-6 shows the tabulations by color for each goal. Age 17 and adult 
do better than their usual deficits on Goal A, worse than usual on Goal D. 

Age 17 Blacks also do worse than usual on Goals E and F, and ages 9 and 13 
do better than usual on Goal I . 

Type of Community 

As Exhibits F-7 to F— 13 show, performance on Goal A most consistently differed 
from the overall performance of a group. Adults in the Extreme Rural group, 
whose overall median deficit was 3%, showed deficits greater than this on 35 
of the 41 Goal A results. Seventeen-year-olds in the Extreme Affluent Suburbs, 
who had an overall median advantage of 5%, performed below this on 24 of 
the 33 Goal A results given at that age. Seventeen-year-olds and adults in 
the Extreme Inner City, on the other hand, did better on Goal A results than 
their overall median performance. Performance on other goals differed sub- 
stantially from typical performance, but no general pattern for a type of 
community group or age level is clear. 



Exhibit F-6 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Black vs. national 
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Median difference for all Citizenship results 
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Exhibit F-7 

Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Extreme Rural 
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Exhibit F-8 

Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference ove'r all results: 
Extreme Inner City 
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.9 




if 


# 


# 


# 


if 


if 


if 


if 




above 


be low 


above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


A 


6 


2 


26 


23 


25 


8° 


33 


8° 


B 


1 


3 


5 


6 


2 


4 


4 


3 


C 


1 


4 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


5 


D 


5 


10 


15 


23 


14 


26 


12 


31 


E 


1 


2 


12 


8 


15 


17 


13 


15 


F 


3 


6 


5 


6 


1 


8° 


4 


6 


G 


5 


6 


7 


6 


13 


8 


12 


13 


H 


7 


3 


2 


3 


5 


0 


1 


3 


1 ' 


8 


o a 


8 


1° 


— 


— 


4 


2 



O 
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Exhibit F-9 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Extreme Affluent Suburb 











Ag< 


a 












9 


13 




17 




Adult 








Median difference 


over 


all Citizenship results 








4.3 


4.4 




5. 


3 


8.6 






# 


ft 


# 


if 


a 


it 


if 


if 




above 


below 


above below 


above 


below 


above below 


A 


1 


7 


21 


28 


9 


24° 


19 


22 


B 


2 


2 


7 


4 


3 


3 


2 


5 


C 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


0 


8 


D 


4 


6 


23 


15 


23 


17 


26 


17 


E 


2 


1 


9 


11 


18 


14 


16 


12 


F 


5 


4 


9 


2 


5 


4 


6 


4 


G 


7 


4 


8 


5 


13 


8 


9 


16 


H 


5 


5 


1 


4 


4 


1 


4 


0 


1 


4 


4 


1 


8° 


— 


— 


4 


2 
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Exhibit F— 10 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 

Inner City Fringe 





9 

-0.6 


Age 

13 17 Adult 

Median difference over all Citizenship results 

0.1 0.4 -2.2 






§ 


# 


# 


# 


if 


# 


i 


a 




above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


above below 


A 


5 


3 


17 


°cs. 

CO 


16 


17 


36 


5° 


B 


3 


1 


7 


4 


3 


3 


1 


6 


C 


2 


3 


2 


1 


0 


4 


5 


3 


D 


7 


8 


13 


25 


19 


21 


18 


25 


E 


0 


3 


15 


5 


19 


13 


9 


19 


F 


0 


9 a 


9 


2 


5 


4 


6 


4 


G 


6 


5 


6 


7 


10 


11 


10 


15 


H 


8 


2 


5 


0 


3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


7 


1 


6 


3 


— 


— 


0 


6 
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Exhibit F— 1 1 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Urban Fringe 



Age 

9 13 17 Adult 

Median difference over all Citizenship results 
0.7 0.8 2.4 0.3 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


above below 


A 


3 


5 


32 


17° 


21 


12 


15 


26 


B 


3 


1 


6 


5 


1 


5 


5 


2 


C 


5 


0 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


5 


D 


6 


9 


21 


17 


16 


24 


22 


21 


E 


1 


2 


5 


15 


10 


22° 


13 


15 


F 


6 


3 


5 


6 


9 


0° 


5 


5 


G 


7 


4 


8 


5 


14 


7 


16 


9 


H 


4 


6 


1 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


5 


3 


6 


— 


— 


6 


o a 
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Exhibit F-12 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Medium City 







Age 

9 13 

Median difference over 
1.8 1.1 


| 

17 Adult 

all Citizenship results 

1.2 -1.0 




# 


t 


# 


§ 


if 


tt 


# 


if 




above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


A 


6 


2 


22 


27 


15 


18 


16 


25 


B 


2 


2 


3 


8 


1 


5 


4 


3 


C 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


3 


3 


5 


D 


10 


5 


24 


14 


30 


10° 


23 


20 


E 


2 


1 


13 


7 


15 


17 


15 


13 


F 


5 


4 


3 


8 


3 


6 


9 


1 


G 


3 


8 


9 


4 


8 


13 


17 


8 


H 


5 


5 


3 


2 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


1 


7 


2 


7 


— 


— 


1 


4 
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Exhibit F— 13 



Number of results in each goal above and below 
the median difference over all results: 
Small City 





9 

0.3 


Age 

13 17 Adult 

Median differer.ee over all Citizenship results 

-0.2 -1.9 -2.3 






# 


# 




if 


8 


8 


if 


if 




above 


below 


above 


below 


above 


below 


above below 


A 


3 


5 


25 


24 


14 


19 


15 


26° 


B 


2 


2 


5 


6 


4 


2 


4 


3 


C 


2 


3 


3 


0 


3 


1 


7 


1 


D 


6 


9 


21 


17 


19 


21 


20 


23 


E 


3 


0 


8 


12 


22 


10 


17 


11 


F 


4 


5 


5 


6 


4 


5 


5 


5 


G 


6 


5 


6 


7 


8 


13 


18 


7 


H 


5 


5 


2 


3 


3 


2 


0 


4 


1 


5 


3 


6 


3 


— 


— 


3 


3 



t 
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APPENDIX G 



IDENTIFICATION OF EXERCISES IN CLUSTERS 



APPENDIX G 



IDENTIFICATION OF EXERCISES IN CLUSTERS 



Many Citizenship exercises which assess similar attitudes, knowledge, or behaviors 
were grouped together and discussed as clusters of exercises in chapters 2-4. 

The exercises in each of the clusters discussed are identified below: 

Race-Related Exercises 



A3, A4, A5, A 7, A53, A54, A58, A59. 

Understanding Basic Principles of Government 
C2, Dl, D3, D4, D55, D67, D68, D71 . 

Knowledge of Federal Government 

D2, D5, D6, D9, DIO, D51 , D53, D54, D56, D58, D59, D60, D62, D63, D64, 
D66, D68, D71 , D72, D73. 

Knowledge of State and Local Government 

D7, D8, Dll, D12, D13, D52, D57, D61 
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